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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE crisis has ended; and on Tuesday Mr. Gladstone 
announced that Lord Salisbury had accepted office. In 
forming his Government he has obviously found it necessary to 
conciliate the old Conservatives as well as the Tory Democrats, 
and his Cabinet consists of the old men:—Lord Iddesleigh 
(First Lord of the Treasury), Lord Cranbrook (Lord President), 
Lord Harrowby, formerly Lord Sandon (Privy Seal), the Duke 
of Richmond (Board of Trade), Lord Carnarvon (Viceroy of 
Ireland), Sir M. Hicks-Beach (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
Colonel Stanley (Colonies), Mr. Smith (War Office), Sir R. 
Cross (Home Office), Mr. -E. Stanhope (Vice-President), and 
Lord J. Manners (Postmaster-General), plus Sir Hardinge 
Giffard (Lord Chancellor), Lord R. Churchill (India Office), 
Lord G. Hamilton (Admiralty), and Mr. Gibson (Chancellor of 
Treland). The Cabinet, though not larger than Mr. Gladstone’s, is 
distinctly too large, and, though the offices have been fairly dis- 
tributed, its debating strength in the Commons will not be great. 
The time for debate is, however, short, and it is probable that 
the centre of interest will be transferred to the Lords, where 
Lord Salisbury will be Premier, Leader of the Upper House, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and dictator of his party all in 
one. One wonders what the inner Cabinet—which, in practice, 
must always exist—will be like, and whether Lord Randolph 
Churchill will be in it. 


The more important subordinate offices have also been 
filled up. Sir M. Ridley will represent the Foreign Secretary 
in the Commons. Mr. H. S. Northcote will be Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department, Lord Donoughmore for War, Lord 
Dunraven for the Colonies, and Lord Harris—the cricket man 
—for India. Sir W. Hart-Dyke takes the Secretaryship for 
Ireland; Mr. Arthur Balfour is made President of the Local 
Government Board, remaining outside the Cabinet; Mr. 
Chaplin becomes Chancellor of the Duchy, and will, it is said, 
manage the “ Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act,” instead of 
Mr. Stanhope; Mr. D. Plunket becomes First Commissioner of 
Works; Sir Henry Holland, Secretary to the Treasury; and Mr. 
Akers-Douglas, chief Whip. The Law offices are not filled; butif 
Mr. Webster can win Launceston he will be Attorney-General, 
and Mr. Gorst will probably be offered the Solicitor-General- 
ship. There is little to object to in these appointments, though 
Mr. Chaplin will probably quarrel with all the citizens about 
meat; Mr. D. Plunket is absurdly thrown away, and the 
Attorney-General has never been in Parliament. The only strong 
new man brought in is Sir H. Holland, and one strong, though 
not new, man is left out. Mr. James Lowther is a man we 
never agree with, but he has real capacity for electioneering ; 
and if he does not resent his exclusion, he will be the first 
Lowther of Christian temper. Mr. Clarke also has not been 
well treated; but somebody is always badly treated in a new 
Ministry, and it is said his seat was not secure. 





The change of Ministry has been, foliowed by the usual 
shower of honours. The retiring Premier makes (1) Sir 
Nathaniel Rothschild, (2) Mr. E. Baring, (3) Sir A. Hobhouse, 
(4) Sir Robert Collier, and (5) Sir R. Lingen peers. Of these, 
the first is the king of finance, and is said to have rendered 
services in Egypt; the second is head of the great house of 
Baring ; the third has done good service in India and England, 
and has a sort of claim to the peerage of his uncle, Lord 
Broughton; the fourth was a good Attorney-General, re- 
luctantly passed over in 1880; and the fifth has been permanent 
head of the Treasury. He is succeeded by Sir R. E. Welby, a 
very capable man. Three or four peers, not of political 
mark, receive promotions, or English peerages; Sir Henry 
James is sworn of the Privy Council, a well-deserved honour; 
and Mr. Millais and Mr. Watts, the artists, obtain well-earned 
baronetcies, as does Mr. C. Tennant, a Scotch M.P. Three vacant 
Garters are granted, one to Lord Kimberley, who deserves one, 
and the others to Lords Northampton and Sefton, who may also 
deserve them, though the public does not know why. Lord Sher- 
brooke also obtains the red ribbon of the Bath. Lord Salisbury, 
on his side, makes only one peer voluntarily, Mr. Rowland 
Winn, who for five years has held the thankless office of Whip 
to the minority; but Sir Hardinge Giffard, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and Mr. Gibson also receive peerages. The 
list is a curious and muddled one, but the ribbons do not 
signify, and nobody has been made a peer on either side without 
some assignable reason; while Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Gibson, 
and Sir A. Hobhouse will add distinctly to the strength of the 
Upper House. 


It is obvious that Lord Salisbury really conceived that he 
could produce some effect on the minds of the Liberals by 
refusing to complete the final stage of the Redistribution Bill. 
Yesterday week he assured the House of Lords that as there 
was no responsible Government yet in power, he must decline 
to consider the Commons’ objections to the Lords’ amendments, 
and moved the adjournment of the House till Tuesday, and 
carried the adjournment against Lord Kimberley by 124 votes 
to 56. This proceeding had no meaning, unless Lord Salisbury 
held that, by suspending the animation of the Redistribution Bill, 
he should gain some power over the Liberals, and retain his 
grasp over an inducement for the Liberals to meet him half- 
way which would disappear the moment the Reform Bill was 
passed. If this, however, was his calculation, he calculated 
amiss. On Tuesday it was evident that Lord Salisbury had 
gained nothing but loss of time by his suspension of the Re- 
distribution Bill, and the amendments to which the Commons 
were opposed were dropped and the Bill finally passed. It is 
now the law of the land. 


On Wednesday Mr. Gladstone read the correspondence 
between himself and the Queen, on the one hand, and between 
Lord Salisbury and the Queen on the other. The drift of these 
letters was that Lord Salisbury wished to commit the Liberals, 
through their leaders, first to giving the Government all the 
days for which Supply, or Ways and Means, or the Appro- 
priation Bill, were set down, and next, to acquiescing in 
meeting the deficiency by Exchequer Bills, in case no other 
proposal beyond the extra 2d. in the pound of income-tax 
should be made to the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, 
in reply to this, could not see his way to giving any such 
assurance without interfering with the liberty of the House 
of Commons, though he declared his firm belief that no diffi- 
culty would be made about meeting the financial requirements 
of the Government, or about helping the Government to wind up 
the ordinary business of the Session. And Mr. Gladstone assured 
the Queen that the late Government made this declaration, and 
intended to apply it, in the same spirit in which they entered on 
the recent negotiations respecting the Redistribution Bill. 





With this declaration, however, Lord Salisbury and his friends 
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would not be content, and pressed for some more explicit engage- 
ment,—quite ignoring the fact that, conceivably_enough, cir- 
cumstances might arise under which the Opposition would by 
no means be willing to vote the supplies, though, under ordinary 
circumstances, they would never even contemplate the course of 
raising any difficulty in the matter. Lord Salisbury’s point 
was, that both parties had been much more explicit in their 
mutual engagements with regard to the Redistribution Bill, 
which is, no don, trae enough; but there the discussion was 
limited to a particular subject on which it was easy to define 
the practical concessions to be made. This was not the case in 
relation to Lord Salisbury’s present demands; and, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone pursued the right course in absolutely declining to 
give any general pledges which might subsequently be mis- 
interpreted. And Lord Salisbury had to waive his demands 
without taking anything by them. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone 
ended just where he had begun. 


At a meeting of the Conservative Party, held on Thursday 
at the Carlton Club, Lord Salisbury stated that he had found 
it impossible to refuse the Queen’s command to form a Govern- 
ment, “especially when it became quite evident that the late 
Government were certainly not prepared to resume the posi- 
tion which they had surrendered,” a statement which over- 
shot the truth. He spoke in a cordial spirit of the good faith 
of his opponents, and declared his belief that they would be fully 
prepared to accord all reasonable facilities to the new Govern- 
ment in conducting the necessary business of the country. He 
did not believe that the Liberal lecturers had any sound 
foundation for their prophecies of an immense Liberal majority; 
and he ended by the somewhat emphatic and striking remark 
that “a timorous policy would be an unwise, if nota fatal one.” 


In the House of Lords on the same evening, Lord Salisbury 
explained that he had formed a Government, and based his decision 
to do so on Mr. Gladstone’s supposed refusal to return to office 
in any case,—which was not an accurate statement of the case. 
The Queen, however, had pressed very strongly on Lord 
Salisbury the mischief to the State from the want of a 
responsible Government, and had given him her personal 
assurance that Mr. Gladstone’s disclaimer for himself and his 
colleagues of any wish to embarrass the new Government, 
might be taken to imply all that Lord Salisbury could fairly 
expect in the way of support from his opponents. Under these 
circumstances Lord Salisbury had thought it his duty to comply 
with her Majesty’s command, and was not disposed to be in- 
timidated by the prophecies of the Liberals, who gave him till 
the Election, and no longer. He could not forget that Lord 
Palmerston’s Government of 1855, which, it was said, would not 
outlast the long frost, remained in office, with one not very long 
interval, for ten years. 

Lord Granville replied that Mr. Gladstone had never refused 
to return to power, in case Lord Salisbury had failed to form a 
Government; that, on the contrary, he had steadily asserted 
that Lord Salisbury’s failure would put the situation in quite a 
new light, and had said expressly on Monday last (22nd inst.) 
that “if Lord Salisbury failed, though he could not in that 
case promise her Majesty smooth water,” “a great duty lay 
upon any one holding his position to use his best efforts as far 
as depended upon him, not to leave the Queen without a 
Government.” As to Lord Salisbury’s implied expectation that 
he was to continue in office for ten years, Lord Granville would 
leave to the noble Marquis “all the pleasures and advantages 
which such self-confidence might inspire in his mind and in the 
minds of his supporters.” 


On Monday Sir Charles Dilke made a speech at Chelsea, in 
which he exposed very effectually the absolute hollowness of 
Lord Salisbury’s pretext that the Redistribution Bill ought 
not to be passed without a responsible Government to answer 
for it. At the time the Bill was agreed to, and at the time it 
passed through all but its last stage in the House of Lords, 
there was a responsible Government in power; and not only 
so, but a responsible Government which had obtained the 
assent of the Opposition to its provisions. What is the 
difference between passing the Bill thus agreed to between the 
two parties on the day before the Government was to be defeated, 
and passing it the day after it had been defeated ? In either case 
alike the responsible Government, which had agreed to it, would 
have disappeared before the Act came into operation. In either 
case alike the Opposition, which had also agreed to it, would 
probably be in power when it came into operation. 





In the same speech Sir Charles Dilke made a rather osten- 
tatious announcement that it is Mr. Chamberlain’s and his own 
intention to give up the first holiday they can command to 
inquiry into the condition of Ireland on the spot. This looks a 
little like announcing that Mr, Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke are going to solve the Irish problem without much rela- 
tion to the opinions of their colleagues. Moreover, it is hardly 
possible for ex-Ministers to go to Ireland without being plied by 
all sorts of influences, the real significance of which they will 
hardly discern. In the first place, they will be the objects of 
a great deal of Parnellite hostility. There is nothing the 
Parnellites dread more than having the wind taken out of their 
sails. In the next place, they will find themselves betrayed 
into all sorts of private remarks, the drift of which will leak 
out as if by pure accident, and which they will be unable satis- 
factorily to disown, though it will be most embarrassing for them 
to be bound by these remarks. We very much doubt whether 
far more dust will not be thrown into the eyes of ex-Ministers 
visiting Ireland, with a view to the policy of decentralisation, 
than any knowledge derived from the study of the question on 
the spot will be adequate to remove. 








Sir Charles Dilke’s announcement of his own intention and 
that of Mr. Chamberlain to go to Ireland to study the Irish 
question has been received in avery angry spirit by the National 
League. Ata meeting of the National League at Limerick on, 
Wednesday, a resolution was adopted unanimously protesting 
against their proposed visit as “ most unwelcome and distasteful 
to the Irish people.” United Ireland speaks of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the most vindictive fashion :—‘This gentleman,” it is 
remarked, “ who has been a party to every act of despotism 
which Messrs. Forster, Trevelyan, and Spencer perpetrated in 
Treland for the last five years, no sooner gets his heels clear of 
Downing Street than he has the effrontery to attempt to pose 
as the champion and vindicator of Irish freedom and the 
advocate of Irish rights.” That means, no doubt, that the Irish 
Party are not disposed to let Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke take the wind out of their sails. But it means also that 
their visit to Ireland will, in all probability, be embarrassed by 
physical difficulties, and rendered unprofitable by a more or less 
successful effort to Boycott them in that country. 

Lord Granville, just before the resignation of the Ministry, 
stepped out of his way to do a very bold and sensible thing. 
He appointed Sir Robert Hart, now the head of the Chinese 
Customs, her Majesty’s Minister in Pekin. Sir Robert, who 
was trained in the Consular service, is by far the most influential 
European in China, was the adviser of the Chinese Government 
in making its Treaty with France, and has perfected the 
Custom-House system—originally devised by Mr. Lay—until 
the foreign credit of China is better than that of States like the 
Argentine Republic. The Government recently asked for a 
million at 6 per cent., and was offered ten millions, while the 
price of the scrip has touched 105. Sir Robert is completely 
trusted by the Chinese,—an invaluable recommendation in 
a Minister just now, when delicate questions are pending 
at Pekin with France, with Russia, and even with Germany, 
which is said to be asking for part of the island of Quelpaert, 
the island commanding the entrance to the Sea of Japan. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre made a very able and rather rash speech 
at Battersea on Wednesday. He told his audience that the 
Government had been on the point of resigning when they were 
so nearly condemned on the Vote of Censure on the Soudan 
expedition, and only retained power “ with considerable hesita- 
tion,” because they thought their adversaries would adopt a 
dangerous policy in foreign affairs. That bit of history might, 
we think, have been left in the archives; while we are quite certain 
of the imprudence of saying that “we must devise means for 
giving Irishmen a control over purely Irish questions.” It is 
true, Mr. Lefevre adds, that this can be done without “ destroying 
the unity of the Empire ;” but are Englishmen prepared even to 
diminish it? If the Radicals do not take care, there will be a 
split in the Liberal Party upon this subject, which will imperil 
the great election. Mr. Lefevre is also too bitter in his comments 
on the incoming Government. They have done nothing yet, 
and to talk of the “dirty manmwuvre” by which Sir Stafford 
Northcote was “hustled” out of his leadership, and of the 
impossibility that Lord Salisbury should “ whip off his hounds 
and send them back to their kennels,” is to encourage the style 
of language which Lord Randolph Churchill favours, and which 
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will one day make “ politicians” as discredited a class in 
England as they are in America. 


The burst of cholera in Spain is a severe one, the number of 
cases reported on June 25th being 981, and the deaths 481. 
As usual, the respectables fly from the cities the moment they 
know the epidemic has burst out, aud the poor who are left 
behind experience all the miseries of poverty. So deep is the 
distress, in Murcia particularly, 30,000 citizens having fled, that 
the King resolved to imitate the King of Italy, and visit the 
infected city as Humbert visited Naples. S. Canovas and his 
colleagues were, however, so convinced of the contagiousness of 
cholera that they rcmonstrated, and finally tendered their 
resignations. The King, finding himself unable to form a 
Ministry, gave up the idea, and Murcia is left uncheered by a 
Royal visit. On the same day that the resignations were handed 
in the populace of Madrid showed themselves as unreason- 
able as the Ministry. They are enraged because the Governor 
of Madrid acknowledges the presence of cholera in the capital— 
a mere question for the doctors—and on Saturday a huge mob 
attacked him in the Home Office. He ordered the Civil Guard 
to charge and disperse the people, and this was done; but in 
the charge two men were killed and twenty wounded, and so 
irritated were the citizens, that General Pavia felt it necessary 
to occupy the streets with his soldiers, and hold Madrid for a 
few hours by arms. Order has since been restored; but the 
incident shows the “electrical”? condition which an epidemic 
always produces among the peoples of Southern Europe. They 
seem to think they are being poisoned. 


The injurious and invidious custom of compelling Ministers 
who are unfortunate enough to be Commoners to seek re- 
election, will this time be less injurious than usual. It seems 
to be understood, and is, we hope, true, that there will be no 
contests except at Launceston, which Mr. Webster contests, not 
as an old Member, but as a new candidate. The country, there- 
fore, will not lose the services of any one chosen for office, and 
only suffers from the needless suspension of Parliament for an 
additional ten days. It is high time that this absurdity was 
dispensed with. It absolutely stops a proper choice of admin- 
istrators for Ireland, and is in Great Britain an embarrassing 
nuisance. We do not like Lord Randolph Churchill, but half 
his party throughout England have determined that he is a 
proper man to seat in the Cabinet ; and to make his appointment 
also depend upon the opinion of a trumpery borough, already 
merged in a great district, is absurd. We trust the Liberal 
Associations will leave the seat uncontested. He is the most 
valuable ully they could have in the Government. 


The Morning Post states, with a certain air of authority, that 
“the close union between this country and the Cabinets of 
Berlin, Vienna, and Rome will constitute the basis of the 
foreign programme of the Conservative Cabinet.” That state- 
ment, which accords with the celebrated speech about the “ glad 
tidings of great joy,” is a serious one to make in the first days 
of a new Government. The merit or demerit of an alliance 
depends upon its terms; but the “close union ” spoken of will 
make France think herself strangled, and throw her voluntarily 
or involuntarily into the arms of Russia. What the people of 
this country desire is a better position in Egypt, without a 
revival of the old quarrel with France, which forced us to keep 
perpetually on the watch and worried us in every quarter of the 
world. The statement must, however, be premature, for Lord 
Salisbury cannot yet know what Prince Bismarck wants, and a 
statement of that must be the preliminary condition to any 
alliance whatever. 


Pope Leo. XIJIT., after a long delay, has finally nominated 
Dr. Walsh to the Catholic Archbishopric of Dublin. As Dr. 
Walsh holds, or did hold, Nationalist opinions, the journals of 
that party are delighted ; but they may find their congratulations 
a little premature. No trusted agent of Rome can ever keep on 
full terms with Revolutionists ; and Dr. Walsh will not only be 
such an agent, but he is also a man of learning and intelligence, 
who understands quite well the effect that the secession of 
Ireland would have upon the position of his Church all over 
the world. His personal character will, however, be of more 
importance than his political opinions. There never was a 
Church which more needed the supervision of a thoroughly 
good man, determined that Christian law, at all events, should 
be respected, than the Catholic Church in Ireland. It has many 


respected prelates, but they tolerate things which, under other 
circumstances, they would denounce, not only as offences against 
Romandiscipline, but as breaches of the moral law. 





Dr. Martineau, on whose retirement from the Principalship 
of Manchester New College we have commented elsewhere, 
delivered a rather remarkable speech on education on Wednesday 
night, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the general drift of which 
was that in acquiring a general education, it is a great mistake 
to select the subjects on which men are strongest,—the real object 
of such education being to strengthen the weaker faculties of the 
mind, rather than to develop and encourage the stronger. It 
had always been his own policy as a student, he said, to drudge 
hardest at the studies for which he observed that he had little taste 
and little capacity, and to trust, comparatively speaking, to his 
leisure hours for the mastery of those studies which were to him 
favourite and delightful pursuits. This is an excellent general 
rule for the earlier years of a College education; but in order 
to make it generally applicable, must not the number of separate 
studies and pursuits be reduced far below their present figure, 
and not be allowed to increase again? If only the fields of human 
knowledge would not go on outstripping the powers of the 
human mind so fast as they do, the old method might remain 
possible. But as it is, are not even cultivated men destined to 
become more or less specialists, if they are to have any thorough 
knowledge at all ? 


The annual meeting of the Victoria-Street Anti-Vivisection 
Society, held on the 12th inst..—a meeting of which an adequate 
report has only just appeared,—was remarkable for four 
speeches,—one by Professor J. Rendel Harris, who resigned his 
seat in the Johns Hopkins University rather than acquiesce in 
the introduction of Vivisection into that University ; one by Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge; one by the Bishop of Oxford ; and one by Mr. 
Lawson Tait, the eminent surgeon. Professor Rendal Harris— 
who, with excellent taste, declined to attack the University he 
had just quitted in order that he might pose as a martyr—criti- 
cised Mr. Busk’s official report on the Vivisectional operations of 
last year from the optimist point of view. He showed how much 
the Act of 1876 had prevented. Even if Mr. Busk’s report were 
not as exhaustive as it should be,—and of this Mr. Coleridge gave 
adequate evidence,—Professor Rendel Harris showed how the 
Act had succeeded in limiting English physiological experiments 
on living animals to a few hundreds, many of them almost 
painless; while in the English and American physiological 
laboratories the number of victims are to be counted by 
the thousand. Moreover, no less than 30 per cent. of 
the English licensees return “no experiments at all,” and 
it is very improbable that they would make any such return 
had not the Act virtually taken the heart out of English 
vivisection. Mr. Bernard Coleridge, in an able speech, criticised 
Mr. Busk’s report from an opposite point of view. He showed 
that in many respects it did not tally with the facts reported in 
the medical journals,—Dr. Sydney Ringer, for instance, who 
has made many experiments, having held no licence,—but is 
Mr. Coleridge sure that Dr. Ringer’s experiments were made in 
this country ? And he showed that the same criticism applies 
to Dr. Gaskell, of Cambridge,—who may also, however, have 
gone to the Continent to make his experiments. 


The Bishop of Oxford also made a very able speech, in which 
he pointed out that the friends of Vivisection tell you in the 
same breath that it is unfair to agitate against them since 
they do so little, and that they demand full liberty to do a 
great deal more. Well, it will certainly not do to withdraw the 
agitation against a practice which is quiescent only because it 
feels its fetters, and which loudly demands that these fetters 
shall be removed. Mr. Lawson Tait’s speech was very 
weighty from the point of view of a great surgeon. He 
showed how utterly inapplicable are experiments made on 
the livers of dogs to justify conclusions concerning the action 
of the human liver. “I am quite sure,” he concluded, “ that 
many even of the vivisectors themselves will come to the con- 
clusion which the lessons of surgery and pathology have taught 
me, that vivisection is not only useless in solving riddles such 
as we have to deal with, but that it is absolutely misleading.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 993xd. 
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836 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT —ITS WEAKNESS AND 
STRENGTH. 


EW Governments act precisely as they promised to act, or 

end as they were expected to end, and this one may 

not. On the surface it appears to start as a weak Govern- 
ment, not remarkable for ability, with many elements of 
division, hampered by many indiscreet speeches, and with 
strong temptations, particularly in foreign affairs, towards an 
unpopular policy of surprise. The delay in accepting power, 
the demand for assurances from Mr. Gladstone, the excessive 
size of the Cabinet resulting from unwillingness to offend any- 
body, the deference paid to Lord Randolph Churchill, and the 
arrangement made with Mr. Parnell, are all signs of weakness, 
—weakness in the very centre and heart of the Administra- 
tion. There is a palpable lack alike of the energy and 
the fixed purpose which could alone enable Lord Salisbury 
to overcome the external difficulties in his path, such as 
the want of a majority, the absence of commanding minds 
within the Commons, the advancing shadow of the first 
Democratic Election, and the temporary character of the 
whole Administration. Only a grand stroke can give the 
Cabinet weight in the country, and a weak Cabinet searching 
about for the opportunity of making a stroke usually falls into 
some trap, and often encounters some disaster. Moreover, 
there is no latent approval of the new Government perceptible 
in the country. So far as we can perceive, the sentiment of 
the majority is one of amused watchfulness, which would 
deepen into suspicion were it not felt that the substance of power 
still rests with Mr. Gladstone, and that he could at once arrest 
the Government on any dangerous or highly unpopular course. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, expectation is often wrong, 
and it is just possible that the new Government may display 
an unlooked-for efficiency. It is almost sure to be moderate 
in internal affairs, partly from want of time, partly from fear 
of Mr. Gladstone, and partly from the danger of provoking 
internal divisions. There must be compromises if the two 
sections are to work together, and immoderate men reduced to 
moderation by pressure are sometimes strong, doing in a 
vigorous way the things they think too small to be worth doing. 
If the Government is thus moderate it will content the country, 
which fears escapades, and it will for a time be unusually safe. 
To turn it out again and go through another crisis before 
the elections would be most inconvenient and _ irritating, 
even if it were not practically difficult, for the Government 
will, for the time, have the support of its own party, of the 
Parnellites, of the malcontents who have always voted with it, 
and of a majority of the Members who have abandoned all hope 
of sitting again,—altogether making up at least a formidable 
minority. This sense of safety should inspire the Government 
with both courage and calm, more especially if it awakes to 
the truth that it has no chance of escaping dismissal by the 
new Parliament; and if it is courageous, calm, and moderate, 
it may yet ach‘eve a position such as we describe below, not 
entirely satisfactory to it, but still far from discreditable. Of 
course, its appreciation will depend also upon its action in 
foreign affairs; but here also its position is not hopeless. 
Those affairs, though they do not weigh upon the popular 
mind so much as Tories think, have of late produced 
in the people a certain sense of worry, and a mere 
escape from worry will be regarded with satisfaction. So 
much Lord Salisbury may be able to secure both from the 
German Governments and from France, as well as possibly 
from Russia; for it must not be forgotten that all those 
Governments have wishes which would be forwarded greatly 
if the British Government quietly admitted them to be un- 
objectionable, or outside its sphere of action. Such assurances 
require no Parliamentary sanction; and as Lord Salisbury 
cannot do great or venturesome things—as he cannot, for 
instance, threaten Russia needlessly, or require Germany to quit 
the Pacific, or annex Egypt—he may obtain, especially on the 
Valley of the Nile, a partial and temporary freedom of action 
which will seem to Englishmen an improvement on the present 
situation. Indeed, it will be an improvement, for we have 
not succeeded there; and any working compromise which 
would make Egypt safe for a time, yet not make a heavy 
addition to the permanent liabilities of the Empire, would be 
acceptable to the people, who, though probably not wanting 
Egypt, and certainly not wanting it in defiance of Europe, 
are fretted with a sense of partial failure in Egypt till they 
are growing sick of the very word. We doubt Lord Salisbury 
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succeeding in any project of the kind, for he is essentially 
a littérateur, and fond of dramatic surprise ; but he may. He 
has the advantage as well as the disadvantage of lying under a 
political sentence to be executed next November—a position 
which, like a mortal disease, deadens one’s sense of the value 
of fame or popularity—and he has one other of which the world 
takes too little heed. He is relieved by his position from. 
some penalties which he would otherwise have incurred by 
his party passion. No one is blamed for not performing 
impossibilities ; and it is open to Lord Salisbury, whenever he: 
has arranged a plan for Egypt, to say frankly that this is not 
the plan he should himself have most preferred, but that it is 
the best working compromise open to a Premier who is not 
master of the Parliamentary legions. In other words, if he is 
extremely moderate, and can deepen the Conservative bias of 
the German Powers, and can conciliate France, he might have 
a comparatively free hand, drawing strength from the very 
pressure which in appearance makes him so weak. The 
situation itself is not as complicated as it was; for Lord Gran- 
ville, whom it is the fashion just now to scold, though un- 
successful in Egypt, has brought negotiations with Russia to a 
working compromise; has arranged an excellent and advan- 
tageous modus vivendi with Germany in South Africa—an 
arrangement unnoticed here in the din of the crisis—and 
has so settled the New Guinea affair that Australia will have 
time to grow before that trouble is on us again. When she 
has grown, say, into her teens, it will not matter much what 
Europe may think about the reversionary rights to New 
Guinea. An eagle does not quarrel long with a kangaroo, 
at all events for grass. That dangerous complication, more- 
over, the informal war between France and China, which 
threatened to revive the old question of the right of search, 
is over, and so is our perennial quarrel with Pekin about the 
taxation of opium. ‘The clouds are clearing, and Lord Salis- 
bury may possibly, if he allows his wilfulness to be controlled, 
reap the benefit of the quieter air, and be able to say in 
November that his party, with its “ firmness,” and its 
patriotism, and all that, is successfully unravelling the 
ravelled skein. 


Will that measure of success, if it comes, secure it a reward at 
the elections ? Not one whit ; but it may secure one after them. 
We are endeavouring to write quite frankly, and will try to state 
clearly our impression of the position. Nothing will alter the 
result of the election. The great majority of the English 
householders are just now moderately Radical—in regard to 
the House of Lords strongly Radical—and as the Reform Bills 
have so rearranged the electoral districts that an election will 
be almost a plébiscite,—that is, will express the opinion of the 
total majority,—the new House of Commons will be moderately 
Radical, and that in a proportion which will make Mr. 
Parnell’s action comparatively unimportant. No question of 
foreign affairs, however much it may influence the cultivated,. 
will seriously modify the Radicalism of the five millions of 
voters, and scarcely any question of home affairs, unless it be 
an outbreak of crime in Ireland, which might drive public 
opinion into a repressive mood. We see no escape from 
that conclusion, and regard any attempt of Lord Randolph 
Churchill to steer policy in the hope of catching votes with 
entire tranquillity. But English Radicals are curious people, 
and want at heart, while keeping power and using power 
pretty continuously, to see somewhere or other a decently 
trustworthy alternative Government which they can employ 
upon occasion, the frequency of the occasion being regulated 
partly by accident and partly by the character of the head of 
the alternative Administration. If he is a Peel, he will be 
called in often; if a Lord Salisbury, much seldomer. If the 
Tories are successful during these six months they may occupy 
the position of that alternative Government, which is a dignified 
one, for they will have removed the impression of moderate 
men that they are “ unsafe” even in administrative work, and 
the impression of immoderate men that they are reckless 
rowdies. This last, which has been excited by the reckless 
abuse of Mr. Gladstone, operates more strongly North of the 
Trent than we can expect Lord Salisbury to believe; but it 
would be removed by a period of moderate, and, above all, 
calm, administration. The English people have a pretty steady 
belief that office sobers, and if they find it is so they will over- 
look, or rather forget, a good many of the lawless outbursts 
which have preceded the period of sobriety. This is the best 
position to be obtained by the Tories during their short lease ; 
but we are not sure, if they yield to the pressure upon them 
instead of growing irritable under it, that, with all their 
apparent disadvantages, this is unattainable. 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


T is obvious that the Queen has used her prescriptive pre- 
rogative in the course of the recent negotiations, and 
that the consequence of her use of that prerogative has been 
the acceptance of office by Lord Salisbury under very hampered 
conditions. We do not think that her Majesty was wrong in 
declining to press Mr. Gladstone to resume office. It is quite 
true, as Lord Granville pointed out in the House of Lords, 
that Mr. Gladstone not only did not refuse to resume office, in 
case of Lord Salisbury’s failure, but that he admitted in the 
clearest way that such a failure would impose on him the 
duty of coming to her Majesty’s assistance, if she wished 
it. At the same time, nothing could be clearer than the 
indication which Mr. Gladstone gave of his disinclination 
to resume his responsibilities. He could not, he said, accord- 
ing to Lord Granville, in case he resumed office, “* promise her 
Majesty smooth water ;” and that means, of course, that he 
foresaw the probability of some fresh crisis even after his 
resumption of office. Whether he imagined that that crisis 
would arise from a resignation of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and a coalition between them and those following 
them and the Parnellites to resist any renewal of even the 
most moderate provisions of the Crimes Act, or whether he 
imagined that it would arise from the coalition between a 
Whig party and the Conservatives to defeat a Government of 
which Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain would have 
been leading spirits, we are not told; but we are inclined 
to suppose that what Mr. Gladstone was contemplating 
was the former course, since it is hardly conceivable that 
a Radical Government supported by the Parnellites could 
have been in any danger of defeat. Doubtless Mr. 
Gladstone could not but feel, that whatever his own leaning 
might otherwise have been, he could not as Minister of the 
Crown afford to throw over so tried and responsible an adviser 
as Lord Spencer in regard to Ireland, and to form a Govern- 
ment resting openly on the Parnellites for its support. This 
being the condition of affairs, we think that the Queen was 
not only perfectly justified, but perfectly wise, in refusing to 
press on a reluctant Prime Minister to return to office with 
a prophecy of more storms upon his lips. Whether, how- 
ever, she decided wisely in using her authority, as she 
evidently did, to urge Lord Salisbury to his difficult task, and 
would not have been more prudent in resorting to the advice 
of a third party as an ad interim Administration,—a third 
party which would have been compelled by its very situation 
to avow its absolute dependence on the moderation of the two 
principal parties in the State, so that the actual condition of 
things might have been plainly and simply avowed,—is 
another question. We are inclined to think that the real 
difficulty being this, whether in the present crisis of affairs 
any English party could renew with success the most useful 
provisions of the Crimes Act against a violent Irish resistance, 
it would have been better to confide the responsibility of 
governing Ireland to an Administration of Affairs, not even 
pretending to substantial power, but, of course, pledged to use 
the law already in force with all possible energy and fidelity 
to prevent a new epidemic of law-breaking. In the first 
place, had such an Administration failed to keep order in 
Treland, neither of the two great parties would have been 
identified with that failure; and neither, therefore, would 
have been anxious to extenuate it. In the next place, an 
avowedly ad interim Government without political prospects 
would probably have been treated with more tenderness by 
both the great parties, than either Conservatives or Liberals 
would be likely to feel for each other. And in the third place, 
energy in keeping the peace in Ireland would not have been 
as bitterly criticised and resented by the Irish extremists if it 
had been avowedly displayed by a Government which did not 
pretend to be animated by any hope of retaining power. More- 
over, it is not unlikely that by pursuing this course the Queen 
would have found it possible to foster the nucleus of a new 
Conservative party, a party that might prove to be very ser- 
vieeable to the interests of the Empire in time to come. 
However, this is not the course which the Queen has taken, 
and we cannot, of course, wonder that she thought it most 
desirable to stand as much as possible on the ancient ways, 
and to trust to the party second in Parliamentary influence 
as she could not trust to the power that was first. She exer- 
cised, we think, a perfectly sound discretion in not pressing on 
Mr. Gladstone to form a Government which, as he plainly 
avowed, was not unlikely to result in new difficulties. 
The now confessed divergence of view between various sections 





of the Liberal Party as to the government of Ireland gives 
additional emphasis to the counsel which we have long ago 
given to our party, to require of every Liberal candidate a 
precise declaration of his Irish policy before the General 
Election, so that it may be really clear that the country 
intends to support the unity of the United Kingdom at 
any cost, and to give local liberty to Ireland only on con- 
ditions which shal! in no way endanger that Unity. What 
we desire to see is a complete separation between the Liberal 
Party and the Parnellite Party, and a disposition in the 
constituencies to limit absolutely the local reforms to be 
extended to Ireland to those which will be also demanded 
in Great Britain or which are already secured in Great 
Britain. It is of the first importance that all Liberals 
should make up their own minds as to the limits of 
concession to be made to Ireland, and should impose on 
their representatives the necessity of enforcing those limits. 
Otherwise, we shall be in great danger of the development of 
a Disunion Party within the ranks of Liberalism itself. We 
cannot say that we think Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke have acted wisely in endangering the unity of the 
Liberal Party, by forcing on prematurely, and, as we believe, 
rashly, the defeat of a partial renewal of the Crimes Act. If 
a new Anti-Rent agitation should. break out in Ireland before 
the General.Election, the consequences of that great calamity 
would recoil on the heads of those Liberal leaders who have 
initiated the split in the party. 

As regards the demands made by Lord Salisbury on 
Mr. Gladstone, the position taken up by the Conserva- 
tive leader seems to us simply grotesque. He founds his 
urgent demand of specific engagements on the very specific 
character of the engagements which have resulted in the 
Redistribution Act. But surely he should see the enor- 
mous difference between such an engagement as that 
which has reference to a specific subject on which a poli- 
tical leader can make up his own mind after consultation with 
his followers, and an engagement to vote Supply and 
Ways and Means and an Appropriation Bill, resistance to which 
is positively the only means an expiring House of Commons 
has of condemning the policy of the Government, in case it 
should embark on a policy which is dangerous or fatal. Of 
course, if the Tories are prudent, the Liberal leaders will give 
them every help in their power to wind up the Session. Of 
course, there is nothing which would so disgust the country 
as anything like a factious resistance. But suppose the 
Tories to be imprudent, and to embarkon some romantic 
adventure of their own, it might easily happen that the 
Liberals could express their condemnation of it in no other 
way than by resisting the financial measures of the Govern- 
ment. That Lord Salisbury should have asked for the 
perfectly impracticable and improper engagement for which 
he did ask seems to us a very strange evidence of his inability 
to appreciate the rights of representatives and the liberty of 
Parliament. He told his followers on Thursday that “a 
timorous policy would be an unwise, if not a fatal one.” Well. 
the opposite of a timorous policy is, we suppose, an audacious 
policy. And if Lord Salisbury should adopt an audacious 
policy of which the Liberals unanimously disapprove, how 
could they prevent it, if their leaders were bound hand and 
foot by engagements to let all the financial measures of the 
Government be completed without interference? Lord 
Salisbury must have been living in a fool’s paradise when he 
required such assurances from Mr. Gladstone. And certainly 
Mr. Gladstone was the very last man from whom such rash 
and unconstitutional assurances could have been extracted. 





THE RE-ELECTION OF CABINET MINISTERS. 


\HERE are some practical reforms which, as it seems, can 
never get themselves accomplished. In the lifetime of 

this generation there never has been a change of government 
during which the custom of compelling a Commoner who takes 
office to submit himself to his constituents for re-election has not 
been condemned as an antiquated nuisance. Sometimes, as in 
the present instance, it has created an almost insufferable 
delay. Few “crises” have lasted so long as the present one ; 
but they often last a week. The new elections of Ministers 
take practically a fortnight, and the country is left without a 
Government capable of doing anything for at least twenty 
days. In the present instance the interregnum will have 
lasted nearly or quite a month, and might, but for accidental 
circumstances, have inflicted irreparable injury upon the publie 
service. There is, it is true, if the Crimes Act is abandoned, 
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no legislation demanding speed ; but we might have been in the 
midst of most delicate negotiations, or discussing taxes which 
would affect the future of great trades, and even as it is, an early 
prorogation is indispensable if Members are to have their needful 
holiday at all, or if there is to be any adequate preparation for 
the greatest election of ourday. The delay is a pure evil, and it 
is by no means the greatest one arising from the ancient restric- 
tion. The constitutional custom which limits the choice of 
the Crown in selecting its great officials to Members of Parlia- 
ment alone is probably wise, though it has not, so far as we 
know, been adopted in any other country. The State, it is 
true, loses occasionally a useful man, and the orator obtains 
too complete an.advantage over the administrator; but, on the 
other hand, the supreme council of the nation benefits 
indefinitely by being made the only road to office. No man 
can govern except a Member or a Peer; and consequently 
seats and peerages are the distinctions most coveted by the 
ambitious and the able, and the Parliamentary reservoir of 
capacity is kept full. The system, however, limits choice to 
less than five hundred persons on each side, and any device 
which restricts it still further is necessarily an evil. Yet it is 
notorious that a Premier, in selecting his colleagues from the 
House of Commons, is constantly hampered by the recollection 
that the man he thinks most worthy—or, at all events, the 
man he most wishes for—has, from local want of popularity, 
an unsafe seat. If he is a Peer, the Premier has only to sub- 
mit his name to her Majesty; but if he is a Commoner, he 
has also to submit it to some subdivision of the constituency 
which may be thinking only of local interests, or, as in the 
ease of Macaulay and Edinburgh, is governed by considera- 
tions which are entirely non-political. The best debater, 
the best administrator, the best law officer, may for 
this reason alone be necessarily passed over, and the public 
service twice injured, first by the loss of the best man, and 
secondly by the diffusion of the idea that luck has far more 
to do with promotion than either capacity or merit. An 
English Prime Minister is surely fettered enough in the selec- 
tion of his colleagues without the addition of this veto to be 
exercised by men who are entirely ignorant of the reasons of his 
choice. The men he chooses, besides being competent, must 
speak well, must be well known, must represent groups, and 
must, in addition, be unharassed by local opposition. It is as 
if an employer, when choosing a foreman, were bound not only 
to insist on character and capacity, but also on the applicant’s 
domestic happiness. If it were only for the unfair advantage 
which the system gives to the Peers, it would be indefensible ; 
but, in addition, it grievously impairs free choice among the 
Commoners. 
The popular argument used in defence of the system is, in 
our days, almost without justification. It is said that the 
verdict of the constituents acts as a check on an unfair or 
oppressive or corrupt selection by the Crown. That may have 
been true in days when the House of Commons was filled by a 
crowd of nominees, and when an unscrupulous Minister could, 
by selecting the favourite of a group of borough-mongers, 
obtain a large accession of strength; but it is entirely false now. 
No Premier, however powerful, could now select a visibly 
unfit or much-hated or corrupt man for Cabinet office without 
losing more votes within the House than he could gain by the 
appointment, and no Premier has any interest in making the 
experiment. Opinion is far too strong, and the House far too free, 
for any risk of such a nomination, which, again, is imperfectly 
checked by the necessity of a fresh election. Not to mention 
the possibility that the Minister may own his borough, if he is 
a Peer no one can veto the appointment, and, as a matter of 
fact, in the only grave case of the kind which has occurred in 
our time, the nominee was a Peer, and resigned within a week, 
under the pressure of national disfavour. Lord Clanricarde 
had no constituents, yet even Lord Palmerston could not seat 
him safely within the Cabinet. Why should Westminster have 
a veto on the appointment of the Secretary for War, when it 
has none on that of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; or why 
should it be necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
seek a popular approval which the First Lord of the Treasury 
can, if he pleases, openly despise? If the local veto is worth 
anything, it should be extended to all Cabinet appointments, 
and Peers who accept office should be compelled to submit 
themselves to their counties ; but in truth it is worth nothing, 
and is merely a survival from a passed-away state of affairs, when 
to become a placeman was presumably to cease to serve the 
nation. Nobody now-a-days is bought with Cabinet office ; 
nor could a corrupt Minister form a party by the most subtle 
misuse of his political patronage. Every selection he makes 





ee _ 
is ratified or rejected by the nation, and the local verdict ig 
at the best a tiresome superfluity. 

There is but one reason for the custom which will now bear 
argument, and that is the right of the local constituency to 
say whether it chooses to be represented by an official 
It is quite conceivable that the electors, whether of Fullborough 
or of Greenshire, might detest a Member for taking office, and 
might, from their point of view, be in the right in detesting 
him. Such a situation used frequently to occur in Ireland 
and might occur again, if a Parnellite Member changed his 
views while his constituency did not. Is a borough or county 
which holds that its Member, merely by the fact of taking 
office, ceases to represent its opinion, bound to submit to 
remain for a short time unrepresented? That seems to 
be a formidable argument, but in truth it is not one, 
The national interest is above that of any individual 
coastituency; and when a representative is selected for 
office for national reasons—which is presumably always 
the case—the constituency is bound to give way. §o 
strongly is this felt in every other instance, that the con- 
stituency is refused the power of dissent ; and the Member who 
votes in the teeth of his own pledges, or directly rejects the 
expressed wish of his constituents, or walks straight across the 
floor to the other side, is still by custom as well as law oceu- 
pant of the seat. His constituency may punish him at the 
next election ; but it is powerless in the interim to do any- 
thing but scold. It is only when a Member “ takes 
office ”»—that is, devotes himself to the most toilsome 
and least remunerative branch of national business— 
that his constituents are authorised to treat him as 
a misdemeanant, and dismiss him at once to private 
life. The constituencies have quite power enough over 
their Members without being allowed to treat the Queen’s 
service as discreditable, or themselves as ill-represented because 
their Member has proved his capacity to the satisfaction of his 
party leaders. Their power of punishment in the last resort 
remains quite unaffected, and they may remain content with 
it without demanding also the power of impeding the business 
of the nation for a few months or years. As a matter 
of fact, they never exercise the power when they are 
reasonable men, and the public welfare is postponed 
only in order that local spites, or local ignorance, or local 
changes of opinion, should operate a short time before they 
must of necessity be allowed their swing. We can see no 
reason whatever why the whole system should not be abolished, 
and an incoming Premier be allowed to choose his colleagues 
in the Commons with reference only to national opinion, 
which, if he chooses wrongly, can make itself felt at once. 
Nevertheless, we suppose that the old indolence will prevail, 
that the delay will be forgotten as soon as the Government is 
seated, and that in 1886 every Commoner who accepts office 
in the new Government will have to be elected twice in six 
months, as a penalty for carrying out the national will. We 
are governed by a representative system; but all the same, 
Lord Salisbury takes any office he pleases, subject only toa 
national vote; while Mr. Gladstone must ask not only for 
that vote, but for that of Midlothian besides. 


ARCHBISHOP CROKE. 

HERE is nothing in the state of Ireland more anomalous 
than the relation borne ly the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church to the party of disaffection and to the 
organisation ot agrarian crime. The Archbishop of Cashel 
has just come back from Rome, where he had been taking 
counsel with the head of the Church on the proper attitude 
to be taken by the prelates of that Church towards the Irish 
people. He was met at Kingstown by an enthusiastic crowd, 
who presented him one of those addresses which he tells 
the people of Ireland that he finds so “useful and instrue- 
tive.” If he really finds them so, surely his replies render 
back evil for good. They are certainly pernicious to the moral 
welfare of the people, and instructive only in showing our 
heretical world how entirely some prelates of the Church ot 
Rome in Ireland have broken free from the principles and 
precepts of the New Testament on the subject of the respect 
due to the administration of the law. Even in that address 
at Kingstown in which Archbishop Croke poured out the first 
fruits of his communings with the head of the Church,—and 
declared himsel/, by the way, not the Church, “ unchanged 
and unchangeable,”—his advice to the people to avoid breaches 
of the law was put in this very sinister form :— You must be 
prepared not to put yourselves in the power,—in the power of 
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tates 
what are called the friends of law and order.” He cannot 
even recommend obedience to the law without telling an 
uneducated crowd that the representatives of law and order 
are only so “ regarded,” and by implication at least that, they 
are perfectly at liberty to regard them as anything but friends 
to that cause. This is a broad hint from one who boasts that 
he is “ unchanged and unchangeable ” as to the interior attitude 
of Irishmen towards the law, a hint which is certainly very 
unlikely indeed to promote that outward observance of law and 
order which he verbally enforces upon Irishmen. Then within a 
few days, at Fethard, Archbishop Croke receives another address 
from a religions confraternity,—the “Confraternity of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus,’—to which he replies :—If I were 
allowed to introduce anything profane into this matter, I 
should say that confraternities are the Land League of Heaven 
(prolonged applause). Our National League was established 
here to break down the forces of a cruel and unjust monopoly 
amongst certain classes who dominated over this country for 
years. Thatis its object and aim. Our confraternities have a 
similar object and aim for heaven. The object of the National 
League is to fix the people happily on earth; the object of 
the confraternities is to give them life and glory in heaven.” 
It is hardly possible to imagine violent politics dragged 
more completely by head and shoulders into the very heart of 
a religious subject than in this speech. We never heard 
before that there was supposed to be in the spiritual world 
a “eruel and unjust monopoly” of the ‘life and glory” 
of heaven. Yet unless that is his Grace’s conception of the 
situation, nothing could be more inappropriate than to 
compare an association which spread cruelty and intimi- 
dation over the length and breadth of the land, and which 
introduced into the language a new term of terror,—to 
“Boycott, ’—and which justified itself by the excuse that 
such cruelty and intimidation were absolutely necessary to 
neutralise the cruelty and intimidation of the landlords 
and the Government, to associations established to win 
pardon and purity by prayer and penance and good works. 
Does the Archbishop of Cashel really think that the 
saints or the angels have “a cruel and unjust monopoly ” 
of grace, and that the Christian confraternities are essential 
to break down that cruel and unjust monopoly by fair 
means or foul? If not,—and we do not suppose that Dr. 
Croke is so ingenious and perverse a heretic to the Church of 
which he is what he himself calls “a mighty dignitary,’—then 
it is obvious enough that, in reply to a religious address, his 
mind was so set upon dragging in political polemics, 
that he went completely out of his way to compare 
an association which had instigated and protected many 
species of crime, to the spiritual associations which the Church 
most delights to honour. How will the Pontiff whom he 
so lately left, and who three years ago issued so strong a 
condemnation of the Land League, like to have it described 
by one of the “ mighty dignitaries’ of Ireland as the nearest 
analogue on earth to the associations of the religious for the 
purification of their lives and the mortification of their lower 
desires and lusts ? 

But much the worst and most actively mischievous of 
Archbishop Croke’s addresses, is that delivered at Bansha last 
week in answer to “an address from the members of the 
Bansha and Kilmoyle Branch of the Irish National League.” Dr. 
Croke in that reply compares the state of Ireland now with the 
state of Ireland three years ago. ‘Three years ago,” he said, 
“Earl Spencer ruled and reped this country, assuming for 
granted that all who were arraigned as criminals were such in 
reality, and to be treated as such. To-day his lordship is 
packing up his portmanteau, and to-morrow his face will be lost 
to Irish eyes, let us hope for ever.” “ Three years ago, Forster, and 
French, and Cornwall, and Clifford Lloyd, and hordes of other 
such amiable and immaculate folk, were omnipotent in Ireland. 
To-day they are impotent and in disgrace.” Such language as 
this, if it were used by the most violent of Irish agitators, 
would be as shameful as it is libellous. Every one knows that 
Lord Spencer never assumed the guilt of a single criminal, 
that under his rule those who were tried were tried with all 
the guarantees of law, that not a few were acquitted and 
released, and that the justice of the sentence of those 
who were condemned and executed was only traversed in 
exceptional cases even by politicians as furious and unscrupu- 
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Forster’s name and Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s name with that of 
a@ man convicted of unnatural crime, is a sort of out- 
rage so gross, that in a great ecclesiastic of the Roman 
Church it amounts to an open repudiation of the 
moral law, and sets a great example of such repudiation 
to all the priests and laity of Ireland. Were a Protestant 
prelate, or even a Protestant clergyman, to use language such 
as this, he would probably be prosecuted and suspended, and 
certainly would be ever afterwards shunned by all respectable 
men, But in the Irish Roman Catholic Church, which has usually 
been the great champion of the law and of morality in all 
conditions of society, and even under Governments which the 
Church herself disapproved, an ecclesiastic of the highest rank 
can do these shameful things, and apparently he only gains in 
popularity by his audacity. It is not for men like Lord 
Spencer or Mr. Forster to take any notice of such foul-mouthed 
speeches as this. But it is impossible for English writers 
to read them without asking themselves to what depths 
even the great Roman Church may not sink, when it comes, 
not merely to throw itself into the heart of political strife, but 
to subordinate without scruple all its primary interests to the 
basest ends with which that strife gets identified? We have 
never been amongst those who held up the finger of scorn at 
Rome. We have always regarded her many saints, her great 
historical position, and her most eminent modern representa- 
tives, with respect and even reverence. And, therefore, it is 
with the greater wonder and dismay that we watch the fierce 
play of these violent passions in her ecclesiastics, and ask our- 
selyes to what depths of humiliation her polity in Ireland is 
rapidly sinking. There was once a recreant Archbishop of 
Paris who spoke of “the sacred heart of Marat ;” and Arch- 
bishop Croke has almost rivalled him in talking of “the 
Confraternity of the Sacred Lleart of Jesus” as “the 
Land League of Heaven.” But when he lends his great 
ecclesiastical authority to such deliberate slander and eyvil- 
speaking as is contained in the last speech we have quoted, we 
are not sure that if he had spoken of “the sacred heart” of 
Brady,—Lord Frederick Cavendish’s murderer,—he would have 
committed a greater scandal and a greater sin. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON ENGLISH PROSPERITY. 


“WT is not only on account of his rank as a statesman that 

we attach high value to Mr. Goschen’s speeches on 
economics, but because,—partly on account of his separate 
position, and partly because his impartiality in such matters is 
fully recognised,—he is regarded by both parties as a kind of 
umpire. Tories and Liberals are equally ready to accept his 
statement of the economic facts, and are predisposed to follow 
him to his economic conclusions. He offers us all, therefore, 
bases for thought, and in so doing helps us more than any 
other man to avoid fruitless or ignorant contentions. His speech 
of Tuesday at Manchester, for instance, has been commented on 
all over the country; but although he discussed all manner of 
burning questions, we have observed no serious assault upon 
any of his statements. There is a kind of consensus that he is 
substantially in the right, and that all parties alike may accept 
his conclusions as premisses upon which to base argument. It 
becomes, therefore, important to see what these conclusions 
are, the more so because the speech has in some quarters been 
accepted as a “prosperity speech,” and an addition to the 
evidence that the country has nothing to fear. We do not 
quite read it in that sense, believing that Mr. Goschen does see, 
far ahead, certain grounds of alarm. 

In the first place, we understand Mr. Goschen to agree with 
Mr. R. Giffen and ourselves in maintaining that much of the 
existing depression has arisen, not from trade losses, as usually 
understood, but from a transfer of profit to new classes. The 
landowning and farming interests, which together represent a 
normal profit of £140,000,000 a year, are undoubtedly badly 
off, and so are the mining interests, and many of the greater 
importers, exporters, and manufacturers; but the taxable 
income of the country has nevertheless increased. Lord 
Derby overstated the figures, and something is due to the 
increased ability of the Inland Revenue Department; but 
still there has, in the last fifteen years, been an increase 
of income taxed under Schedule D—that is, of income earned 
by “ business” generally—of at least £60,000,000 a year. This 
increase has, however, been enjoyed by the little men, among 
whom retail traders form the largest group, the * increase in 
incomes of £1,000 and above in the numbers assessed to 
Income-tax between 1875 and 1883 being only } per cent., 
while in the other classes, promoted into being tax-payers, it is 
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20, 15, and 13 per cent.” The little traders, in fact, are prosper- 
ing, though bigger men are not, and the country so far is un- 
injured,a declaration borne out by the increase in small savings— 
as shown by the returns both of savings’ banks and friendly 
societies—in large savings, as shown by the excessive demand for 
safe investments and the low price of money; by the decline in 
pauperism, which, stated broadly, has been from 1,000,000 
paupers to 700,000; and by the great increase in the con- 
sumption of the people, an increase which in certain articles, 
such as sugar, has been astounding, and has nearly, if not quite, 
overtaken what is called the over-production. The articles 
are not over-produced, for they are consumed, the unsold stocks 
in the country being by no means abnormally vast. The 
weekly consumption of cotton in England, for example, has 
risen by 174 per cent., and fresh capital is pouring into a trade 
declared to be abnormally bad. The whole people, in fact, are 
better clothed, better fed, and better housed, the increase in 
houses of between £10 and £20 a year being the largest of all in- 
creases of the kind. The general conclusion, therefore, backed 
by masses of statistical facts which we have no space to quote, 
is that the country is not in a bad way. 

But about the future Mr. Goschen is not altogether so 
hopeful. He remains convinced that prices will keep low 
owing to the appreciation of gold; he thinks the fluctuations 
in the value of silver make all trade with silver-using countries 
—that is, with all Asia and Africa—unsound, and that this 
unsoundness may increase; and he recognises a new danger 
in competition. The difficulty of transmitting goods is dying 
away so fast, and foreign countries are so improving their 
machinery of production, that competition is becoming, and 
will become, sharper than has yet been known. To take only 
two illustrations :—*TI find that in 1861 the production of 
coal in Germany was 18,000,000 tons. In this country it was, 
I think, 80,000,000 tons in that year. The German produc- 
tion has now increased to 72,000,000 tons, while the production 
in England has increased to 160,000,000 tons. We have, 
therefore, doubled our output of coal, while Germany has 
quadrupled hers. These are serious figures, which it is right 
should be put before the public. Why, indeed, should they 
be concealed? We have thus lost something of our supremacy, 
something of the advantage we owed to coal, and we also find 
it cut in the iron trade. Continental competition abroad is 
shown by the fact that between 1880 and 1883 the total 
exports from Germany have increased from 992,000 tons to 
1,230,000 tons, or 25 per cent., and the exports of steel have 
increased from 62,000 tons to 203,000 tons. I will not push 
this argument, as I have already detained you so long, but you 
see that both in coal and iron the Continent has been gaining 
on us. Moreover, while you have been increasing in the 
consumption of cotton, while you have increased your 
production of cotton, that increase has been relatively 
much larger both in Germany and the United States.” 
Mr. Goschen does not expect any reduction, but an increase in 
this rivalry, which we need not say would be much sharper 
if these countries adopted Free-trade, and urges an increased 
eare in the use of machinery, such as has restored the 
woollen trade to Bradford after it had departed to France, 
and an increased attention to the most valuable and most 
trustworthy of all our customers, the British Colonies, our 
exports to which have increased in fourteen years by 70 
per cent., while the increase in the exports to foreign 
countries has been only 16 per cent. Mr. Goschen’s 
general conclusions are, therefore, that although the country 
is still prosperous, there is peremptory need for more exertion 
and thrift; that capital will continue to yield less return, 
and that we are becoming more dependant for prosperity 
upon our own Colonies, and must rely less upon the broader 
basis of trade with the whole world. That is not altogether 
an encouraging view, and certainly it is not one which any 
party can pronounce to be rose-coloured. A demand for harder 
or rather more careful work is not altogether agreeable, nor 
is it pleasant to know that we owe so much of our trade to the 
favour with which our children regard our exports. Still, 
there is the truth as Mr. Goschen sees it, and as we have said, 
both sides are obviously willing to accept him as on all such 
matters an impartial arbiter. 


THE LABOUR TRAFFIC IN THE PACIFIC. 


TPIHE recent disclosures about the traffic which supplies 

Queensland with the labour wanted for the cultivation 
of sugar do not give a very encouraging view of Native chances 
in the customary conflict with the White man. For the moment 








the Queensland politicians are exceptionally well disposed to do 
justice by the blacks imported into the Colony. Humanity is 
reinforced by self-interest. The party in power cares less for 
the gross produce of sugar than for the certainty that the 
money spent in producing it shall go as far as possible into 
the pockets of settlers of European extraction. It is opposed 
to the introduction of foreign labour of any kind because all 
such introductions are inconsistent with its cardinal doctrine 
“ Queensland for the white man.” But it is by no means 
certain that this disposition will last. To do justice by the 
Natives imported into the Colony means, for one thing, that 
the Natives shall know for what kind of work and for bow 
long a time they engage themselves, and in practice to ensura 
this is to check importation. It has been proved that in a 
great many cases they are absolutely uninformed upon both 
these points. The report of the Royal Commission which has 
been inquiring into the labour trade in New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands, shows that the work is represented to be 
pretty much what the hirer thinks will be likely to tempt 
the natives to engage themselves. It is variously described as 
to * walk about,” to “ work the ship,” to “sail about,” to “ go 
and fish.” That it means the severe and sustained labour of 
a sugar plantation is carefully concealed from them. Its 
duration is as much misrepresented as its character. The real 
period is three years ; but the three fingers or the three bites of 
a yam, which are supposed to represent three years, are com- 
monly taken by the natives to mean three months, 

The reports of the voyages with which the Commission 
deals show that in spite of these misrepresentations the supply 
is very much short of the demand, and the consequence is 
that misrepresentation has to be eked out by a good deal of 
kidnapping. The ‘ Hopeful,’ in particular, which was engaged 
in this service just a year ago, was very much less occupied in 
persuading natives to hire themselves than in seizing them 
and keeping them in custody after they had refused to be 
hired. Sometimes they were induced to come on board by a 
liberal use of the usual fictions, but in that case the captain 
and crew were perfectly well instructed what to do with them 
if they attempted to be off their bargain. The binding force 
of an engagement was at once brought home to them bya 
liberal exhibition of revolvers. Apparently, even the prospect 
of light labour for two or three months soon lost its attractions, 
for as the voyage goes on, less and less is heard of getting 
recruits on false pretences, and more of getting them on no 
pretences at all. When the ship appeared off a coast the 
natives came out in canoes to trade with the crew, and were 
usually pulled on board and carried off. If they attempted to 
swim to shore they were fired at or tomahawked, and if 
wounded were left to drown. The ‘ Hopeful’ had come out 
to carry back her full cargo of labourers, and her captain 
did not allow himself to be turned from his purpose by 
the fact that they could only be carried back as slaves. It 
is important to note that all these atrocities took place under 
the regulations introduced by the existing Queensland Ministry, 
—the Ministry which is pledged to the doctrine, ‘ Queensland 
for the white man.” These regulations, inefficient as they 
obviously are, have been denounced by the planters as “ cast- 
iron rules.” What the planters want is a system under which 
the supply of black labour shail be completely unfettered. 
The explanation of this demand seemingly is that the course 
pursued by the *‘ Hopeful’ is the only one that can be depended 
on to bring in labourers, and a state of things in which those 
who take this course may be tried for their lives, is one which, 
in the opinion of the sugar-planter, subjects an important 
industry to an irritating and microscopic supervision. The 
planters are ready, no doubt, to make proper regulations for the 
conduct of the trade, provided that the rules are suspended 
whenever the trade can be better carried on without them. 
By all means, let it be explained to the natives how they will 
be employed and for how long the contract is to last,—unless, 
indeed, you find that when they are made acquainted with 
these facts they decline the engagement. In that case you 
must kidnap those who want to rescind their contract, and 
paint the facts in other colours than those which have failed 
to make the engagement popular. If the regulations cannot 
be interpreted in this liberal spirit, the planters demand the 
erection of North Queensland into a separate Colony, in which 
the necessities of sugar-planting shall have paramount 
recognition at the hands of the authorities. 

Here, then, we are confronted by two risks, either one of 
which would make the position of the natives in the islands 
adjacent to Queensland worse than it already is. The first is 
that something may happen to give the planting interest in 
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Queensland more power in the local Legislature than they 
possess at this moment. It may turn out, for example, that 
the ery of “Queensland for the white man!” is, so far as 
northern districts are concerned, an impracticable cry. The 
white man has not hitherto been able to work to much 
advantage in the tropics ; and if North Queensland proves to 
be no exception to this rule, the desire of the white working 
men to keep out black labour may come to an end. He may 
see that by doing so he is injuring the Colony without benefit- 
ing himself. The natural consequence of this discovery would 
be that the planters would be left more free than they are 
now, either not to make regulations, or to suspend their opera- 
tion when made. The second risk is that the demand for 
separation between Northern and Southern Queensland may 
increase in force, and be at last conceded. This is rot a 
probable supposition ; but if the districts suited respectively 
for black and white labour should grow weary of the constant 
collisions between their rival interests, they might both wish 
to part company, and, in that case, the resolution of the 
Colonial Office to keep them united might be sharply tried. 
Further, it must be remembered that the regulations now 
attacked by the planters have been proved wholly inadequate 
to protect those for whose benefit they are intended, and that 
if they are to be of any real use they must be supplemented 
by more stringent administrative provisions. The difficulty 
will be to find men to carry out this more stringent adminis- 
tration. There are inspectors and the like already; but they 
have been either unable or unwilling to prevent the crimes 
committed, notably on the voyage of the ‘ Hopeful,’ but in a 
less degree on those of all the vessels included in the inquiries 
of the Royal Commission. The only remedy that we see, is to 
vest the control of the labour traflic in an authority which 
shall be wholly independent of local interest or local pressure. 
If this were done, it would not matter if North Queensland 
became a separate colony, since the regulation of the labour 


traffic would not thereby pass into new hands. Wherever 
black Jabour was employed its importation would be 


subject to identical rules. Such an authority can only be 
looked for in one of two quarters—the Home Government or 
the Government of a Federated Australia. That the Home 
Government should resume a prerogative which it has 
deliberately laid aside in the case of Colonies possessing repre- 
sentative institutions is out of the question. No Ministry 
would ask Parliament to give it such powers, no Parliament 
would give them if asked; and if asked and given, they 
could not be exercised, except by an acquiescence on the part 
of the Australian Colonies which would certainly not be forth- 
coming. A Federated Australia, on the other hand, could 
exercise these powers without any slight to Colonial independ- 
ence, and with sufficient freedom from local pressure to ensure 
that the natives would be fairly dealt by. The settlement of 
the black-labour question is another of the gains to be looked 
for from the carrying ovt of this long-delayed project. 








DR. MARTINEAU. 

[—* MARTINEAU,—who has this week retired from his 

duties as Principal of Manchester New College, after a 
laborious career, which has now passed the four-score years 
which are said to make the strength of man “labour and 
sorrow,” though they certainly do not effect this in his case,— 
has been one of those brilliant teachers whom, if he had lectured 
in the University of Edinburgh, or of Cambridge, or of Oxford, 
or of Paris, or of Vienna, or of Heidelberg, or of Berlin, thinkers 
would have travelled thousands of miles to attend. Asa matter 
of fact, he has been engaged, as Callicles said of Socrates, 
and as Dr. Martineau said of himself on Wednesday, when 
referring to the famous passage in Plato’s “ Gorgias,” in 
discoursing to “ two or three boys in a corner,” from a mind 
saturated with learning, kindled by genius, and curiously 
combining the subtlety of a great psychologist with an almost 
strategical apprehension and methodical projection of the moral 
‘and intellectual field which it was his duty to survey. The 
late Sir William Hamilton once described the late Professor De 
Morgan as “curiously deficient in architectonic power.” If it 
had ever come in his way to describe and criticise Dr. Martineau, 
he might perhaps have found fault with him for something 
like an excess of that of which he attributed a deficiency to the 
great mathematician. If there be any fault on either side, 
for instance, in the book reviewed at length in these 
columns, which has recently been issued from the Clarendon 


Press on “Types of Ethical Theory,” it is certainly on! 





the side of too elaborate and scientific 2 mapping out of 
the province with which he had to deal. The reader who 
only glances at the index is as likely to be alarmed by reading 
of “ Idio-psychological ” and “ Hetero-psychological Ethics,” as 
students of Hamilton were by the multitude of distinctions 
between Monists, Natural Dualists, Cosmothetic Idealists, &c., 
with which his pages abounded. Amongst those who take 
pleasure in mapping human systems of thought almost for 
the sake of the maps themselves, Dr. Martineau may rank 
almost with Sir William Hamilton, though he does not devote so 
great an amount of effort to the task of classifying exhaustively 
the whole field of truth and error, as the gfeat Edinburgh 
thinker. Still, he is certainly one of those who take real 
pleasure even in arranging correctly the many varieties of 
human speculative effort. 

What we have said on that subject, however, only comes to 
this, that Dr. Martineau is one of those who loves to command 
from afar the possible and actual divergences of human thought, 
and while he is working in one part of the field, to apprehend 
distinctly the relation which that part bears to the remainder. 
If that were all, Dr. Martineau would never have been the great 
teacher he is. For the number of those thinkers who have had 
in them even a passion for wide classification and survey 
has not been small. But Dr. Martineau has combined this 
faculty of wide survey with a singular subtlety in interpreting 
the intellectual and spiritual significance of human experience, 
and a singularly lofty strenuousness in pressing home that 
significance on other minds. He is the impersonation of 
“that severe, that earnest air,” which Matthew Arnold tells 
us truly that mere Nature does not understand, and must even 
disavow :— 

“ There is no effort on my brow, 
I do not strive, I do not weep ; 
I rush with the swift spheres and glow 
In joy, and when I will, I sleep. 
Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once, but where ?”’ 
That “severe, that earnest air,” is felt in everything which Dr. 
Martineau says or writes. An ascetic he is not in his ethical 
theory ; but there is something of the glow of the ascetic in 
his pictures of duty. Indeed, there is a depth of sympathy in 
his delineation of the stoic’s idol ‘‘hewn from the granite 
masses of spiritual strength’? which you can hardly find in his 
picture of any other doctrine which he rejects. Those who know 
his sermons will find in them a vein of displeasure against 


the utilitarian or “hedonistic” theory of life far deeper 
even than his philosophical refutation of that theory 
would warrant. He insists that men who think them- 


selves best when they are happiest, are “infected with the 
fever of self.” He delights to show that it is those on whose 
gratitude God has the greatest claims who are most disposed, 
and that precisely in virtue of those claims, “to judge harshly 
of his government.” ‘ Where,” he asks, in one of the finest 
passages which our modern pulpit has produced, where is it that 
God, in his searching of the hearts of his children, “ hears the 
tones of deepest love, and sees on the uplifted face the light of 
the most heartfelt gratitude? Not where his gifts are most pro- 
fuse, but where they seem most meagre; not where the suppliant’s 
worship glides forth from the cushion of luxury through lips 
satiated with plenty and rounded by health ; not within the halls 
of successful ambition, or even the dwellings of unbroken 
domestic peace ; but where the outcast, flying from persecution, 
kneels in the evening on the rock whereon he sleeps; by the 
fresh grave, where, as the earth is opened, Heaven in answer 
opens too; by the pillow of the wasted sufferer, where the 
sunken eye, denied sleep, converses with a silent star, and the 
hollow voice enumerates in low prayer. the scanty list of com- 
forts, and the shortened tale of hopes.’ The theory that virtue, 
or even beauty of character, either generates, or is generated 
by, an affluence of enjoyments, is one wholly at variance, not 
merely with Dr. Martineau’s ethical convictions, but with the 
deepest grain of his character. He is not an ascetic, because 
he does not believe in the regenerating power of self-inflicted 
suffering; but he does embody in all his writings that deep 
belief in a morality above Natuve, and able even to renounce 
Nature, of which Matthew Arnold has given us Nature’s own 
view in the lines,— 
“¢ Ah! child,’ she cries, ‘that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine ?’” 

The strenuousness, the arduous endeavour, the exalted sense at 
once of the infinite difficulty of the higher moral tasks and of the 
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infinite generosity of help by which they are rendered possible, 
pervade almost all Dr. Martineau’s writings, till one could fancy 
that Mr. Arnold had had Dr. Martineau in his mind in the lines 
which were, we suspect, actually inspired by memories of his 
father. 

As an ethical teacher, Bishop Butler has had no more 
original and brilliant follower than Dr. Martineau. Bishop 
Butler’s doctrine that passive impressions grow less and less 
efficient with repetition, while active habits grow more and more 
efficient, is one that Dr. Martineau has illustrated with great 
variety of power_and pushed further than Butlerhimself. Perhaps 
nothing more solid has been added of late years to the principles 
of ethics than his analysis of sentimentality, and his teaching 
that, while the direct affections inspired by human character 
have the highest claims upon us, the wish to feel affections 
which we do not feel, is relatively a thoroughly spurious desire, 
which has no such claim upon us atall. Action, he insists, as 
Butler had insisted, “is the proper school of affection; and 
Christianity values not the pure heart as the tool for pro- 
ducing serviceable deeds, but the good deeds as at once the 
expression and the nourishment of that greatest of possessions, 
a good mind.” “Indeed, no one can have a true idea of right, 
until he does it; any genuine reverence for it, till he does it 
often and with cost; any peace ineffable in it, till he does it 
always and with alacrity.” 

Doubtless, however, Dr. Martineau’s teaching has been 
at once strongest and most subtle in exposing the various 
expedients by which intellectual theorists have tried to persuade 
men that their will is an illusion, and that they are really the 
mere creatures woven from an eternal web of evolution. 
Throughout the almost interminable controversy between the 
devotees of causality on the one hand, and the believers in true 
volition on the other, he has travelled with a patience and a 
candour, a power of appreciating the full strength of his 
opponents, and a power of confronting them with the actual 
agseverations of consciousness, which no philosophical teacher 
in any age has surpassed. As an illustration of his thorough- 
ness, we may udduce the fact that in dealing with the argument 
that the perfect prescience of God seems to many thinkers to 
imply the absolute determinateness of all future events, since 
according to their view there can be no knowledge of that which 
is not already determinate, Dr. Martineau has not shrunk from 
saying that, even if foreknowledge and freedom could be abso- 
lutely proved to be mutually contradictory,--which is not to be 
admitted,—we should be bound rather to insist on what con- 
sciousness asserts, namely, our real power of anti-impulsive 
effort, our real power of resisting the spontaneous drift of our 
own nature, than to surrender that positive assertion of our 
consciousness, in deference to an abstract conviction con- 
cerning the character of the divine omniscience which, after all, 
cannot be known to us at first-hand. Moreover, he has shown 
that divine providence in the highest sense might exist without 
absolute fore-knowledge, since providence, so far from being 
confined to the cases of absolute prescience, might range over all 
the possible alternatives of human free-will, and provide for all 
alike. We only refer to this deep matter by way of showing 
how thoroughly, and with what profound candour, Dr. 
Martineau has treated some of the favourite dilemmas of 
necessarian psychologists and divines. 

Take Dr. Martineau’s teaching as a whole, and we should call 
it by far the ablest vindication of the philosophy implicitly 
assumed in Christianity which our age has produced, though it 
has resulted in his case in his acceptance of the Christian faith 
under one of the least powerful and least effective of its actual 
forms,—a spiritual and Christian type of Theism. In philosophy 
Dr. Martineau is to the roots of his being Christian. In 
exegetical criticism, and in his excessive sympathy with the 
practical scepticism of science on the subject of physical miracle, 
he finds the separating film dividing him from the theological 
creed by which, for nearly all the centuries of her life, the 
Christian Church has been penetrated. Ie leads others to con- 
clusions into which he cannot follow them, and occasionally 
watches, with a mingled feeling of sympathy and wonder, the 
conquests made by revelation over the minds which his own 
teaching had prepared to receive it. He watches, too, with less 
sympathy, and perhaps also less wonder, the not unfrequent 
passing-over to agnosticism of those who have felt the force of 
his sceptical criticism more keenly than they have felt the force 
of his spiritual philosophy. 

Mr. Watts’s great portrait of Dr. Martineau, exhibited some 








years ago in the Academy,—an embodiment of melancholy 
wonder and almost ghostly speculation,—is, no doubt, in some 
respects, a caricature. It does not give any adequate impression 
of Dr. Martineau’s keen and penetrating vision which almost 
suggests the glance of a commander in the field, and which per- 
fectly expresses the well-marked definition of his aims,—and it 
does not even suggest the lucidity of his method and the capacity 
for a firm engineering of the possibilities of life, by which he hag 
been distinguished. Mr. Watts’s wonderful portrait, striking ag 
it is, is too much the portrait of a dreamer. Dr. Martineau hag 
dreamt his dreams like other men, and they have been loftier 
than those of other men. But his foot has always been firmly 
planted on the real earth ; and few men have known better than 
he that without realism idealism is impotent, just as without 
idealism realism itself is only a shifting cloud of dust. 


THE WARBURTON WILL CASE. 

HERE are differences of detail between the Whalley 
will case, on which we commented in December of 

last year, and the Warburton will case, which ended on 
Tuesday; but the drift of both cases is substantially the 
same, the lesson to be drawn from both is identical, and 
it will, we hope, be one day learned by the community, 
The law does not sufficiently protect the property of dying 
men. In the Whalley case, it will be remembered, an 
ingenious solicitor’s clerk induced the testator to sign a letter 
in pencil to his illegitimate son, then rubbed out the pencilled 
writing, and then substituted a short will, leaving some £55,000 
to one Thomas, with whom Mr. Whalley had lodged. Mr, 
Whalley had no intention of leaving Thomas any such sum; 
but there was no one to dispute the will—the illegitimate son 
having, as he believed, no locus standi—the witnesses knew 
nothing about the matter, Mr. Whalley was an eccentric man, 
and so the will was acted on, and but for a series of accidents 
nearly £50,000 would have gone to a legatece without a claim, 
An immense robbery would, in fact, have been committed under 
the forms of law, and with perfect impunity. In the present 
instance, the facts are a little different; but the substantial 
wrong done, though legally less, was morally nearly as great. 
Mr. Warburton, formerly a traveller for Messrs. Taylor and Son, 
cotton-spinners and manufacturers, of Leicester, contrived in 
some way not clearly explained—for his salary was only £700 
a year—to heap together £35,000. He then retired to London, 
and, his relatives being in a lower station of life, lived—as such 
men do more often than the world imagines—a singularly lonely 
life. He resided for more than twelve years at the Alexandra 
Hotel, but passed most of his time at the Junior Athenaeum 
Club, and there, being a man of intelligence above his rank 
in the world, picked up a friend or two. On November 
13th, 1880, however, he had an apoplectic stroke in the Club, 
accompanied by paralysis of the legs, and was taken home to 
the hotel by two friends named Childs and Hobson,—both, 
it would seem, solicitors. From that date till he died 
he was, to speak plainly, silly. There was the usual mass of 
contradictory evidence on the point ; but, according to the testi- 
mony of the independent witnesses whom the Jury and the Judge 
believed, and who included the doctor, the manager of the hotel, 
the hall-porter, and a merchant with no pecuniary interest in 
the case, he suffered from softening of the brain, and was in no 
condition to sign any important dgcument. He was often 
crying, sometimes recognised no one, and was_ habitually 
addressed by his personal servant as if he had been a little 
child or a recognised imbecile. Nevertheless, he made no less 
than five wills or codicils, each of them in a constantly 
increasing degree favourable to the two friends who took 
him home and looked after him, and to the solicitor who 
drew the last will. The first will was not altogether an 
unreasonable document, and must in substance, we should 
say, have been more or less in accord with the testator’s 
intentions at the moment. It was executed on the day of the 
seizure; and after bestowing £5,000 on a nephew,—who, as was 
afterwards proved, was a favourite,—and small legacies on 
Messrs. Childs and Hobson, left the entire residue, calculated at 
£28,000, to the Royal Society. It was argued in the Probate 
Court that even at this time testator was incompetent; the 
Jury brought in a verdict in that sense, and they must, 
of course, be held to have been right. But there was, 
we think, primi facie reason to doubt this view, and 
to justify the Royal Society in fighting the case as they 
did, Mr. Warburton may not have cared about his other 
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—_—"—_—" 
relatives, whom he never saw,—probably did not care,—and 


he may have cared a good deal about the Royal Society, 
which to many men like him is the official representa- 
tive of science in England. At any rate, Mr. Warburton, 
whatever his state may have been, must have mentioned 
his nephew and the Royal Society, for neither Mr. Childs nor 
Mr. Hobson knew anything about the former; and to suppose 
that they resolved to enrich the latter out of a pure caprice and 
without any reason whatever, is too grotesque. What should 
put the Royal Society into their heads? We should doubt, we 
confess, if as regards this first will any wrong whatever was done, 
except the one which is done so often,—the wrong of receiving 
“instructions ’’ from a man who is not really competent to give 
them. Men usually feel kindly towards friends who have shown 
themselves friendly in sickness, Mr. Warburton had repeatedly 
offered the nephew money, and great legacies to societies are by 
nomeans uncommon. It was afterwards that wrong, if there was 
any, began. Within little more than a mouth a fresh will was 
drawn, reducing the share of the Royal Society to £20,000; on 
the following day this was thought to be too much, and it was 
cut down once more to £10,000, and in subsequent codicils 
the Society was left out altogether. The nephew, moreover: 
was gradually reduced to £2,000, and at last, when the docu- 
ments were proved, it was found that, except this £2,000, Mr. 
Warburton’s whole wealth had been left to his two friends, to 
his servants, especially his personal attendant, who received 
£500, and to a solicitor named Moss, who drew the last will, 
and was alleged in Court to have made himself a residuary 
legatee and executor without orders, and who, the Judge said, 
concealed from the other executors the extent of his interest in 
the will. Each of these fortunate gentlemen would have had, 
and, indeed, for a time did have, £9,000, the legacy duty, it 
must be remembered, swallowing 10 per cent. 


It is no part of our business to apportion blame, if there was 
blame, among the legatees. The Jury, by declaring Mr. Warbur- 
ton incapable, stripped them all alike of the property ; and few 
who read the evidence will deny that the Jury were justified in 
their “ rider,’ which, as reported in the Times, was in these 
words :— We find that the course taken by Hobson when he 
had reason to believe Moss was guilty of fraud was open to 
grave censure.” Our object in mentioning the case is a different 
one. We want to know, as we wanted to know in the Whalley 
case, why, whether foul play was practised or not, such 
opportunities of foul play should be allowed to exist ? 
So far as we can see, there was no reason whatever why 
Messrs. Childs and Hobson, or Messrs. Hobson and Moss, 
or any other two men able to draft a will and to obtain access 
to Mr. Warburton, should not have willed the whole property 
away to themselves, or to anybody they felt an interest in; or, 
as in the Whalley case, to a confederate. There is absolutely 
no guarantee except the watchfulness of relatives, or of honest 
friends—and the latter will seldom interfere—against such a 
proceeding, although in the case of a very wealthy man 
it might involve a fraud before which all ordinary frauds 
are insignificant. ‘l'hat seems to us a distinct defect in the law, 
and one for which there is no adequate reason. We do not wish 
to interfere with liberty of bequest, for which there is much to 
be said, and which the nation is not prepared to abandon; but 
why should not that liberty be exercised under reasonable pre- 
cautions ? Why should a man who cannot sell an acre without 
all manner of formalities be allowed, just at the moment when 
he is least fit, to devolve 10,000 acres without any formalities at 
all? What is the objection, for instance, against insisting, as 
all respectable solicitors already insist, that the man who 
drafts a will shall not put his own name in it as a 
legatee, under penalty of making the will invalid? That 
proviso would of itself shut out the most frequent method 
of fraud, and is in precise accordance with the principle already 
registered in our laws, that a witness to a will cannot be a 
legatee. Surely the person who drafts the will is more im- 
portant than the witness who, in nine cases out of ten, 
knows nothing about its contents? Or where is the 
difficulty of insisting that the draftsman shall call in a 
disinterested and official witness, magistrate, clergyman, 
notary—that is, any solicitor specially authorised—or even 
doctor or professional nurse, to testify that the testator was 
apparently competent to make a will? It may be argued 
that such a precaution involves delay, and that delay might 
be fatal ; but the delay would be short, and the fatality of rare 
Occurrence, as such a law would induce men to write their wills 





when in health, and even when a fatality occurred, would only 
cause the property to be divided under the Statute of Distribu- 
tions. There is something of a superstition in the public mind 
upon this subject. A death-bed is not the proper place 
for will-making, if only because so large a proportion of 
dying men are incompetent to make one; nor is it the busi- 
ness of lawgivers to treat their own laws as unjust. In many 
cases, no doubt, and especially in the cases of adopted children, 
the Statute of Distributions would work injustice ; but then the 
testator should think of that in proper time, and if he intends 
his individual will to supersede the general law—which, in a 
majority of cases, is also the just law—he should take the 
trouble to carry his intention into effect. As it is, he postpones 
his duty to the moment when he ceases to be fully competent, 
and then is left without any guarantee that his intentions will 
be carried out. It seems to us that the Legislature, instead of 
fostering as it does individual will, ought to encourage distri- 
bution by statute, at least to the extent of demanding that the 
competency of a testator to set that statute aside should be 
officially recorded. If an official witness had been necessary, 
Mr. Warburton’s condition would have been at once detected; 
or, if not, his competence to make a foolish will would have 
been placed beyond all doubt or cavil. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
DR. RIGG ON EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[To THE Epiror or TuE “ Sprcrartor.’’} 
Sir,—A recent American pamphlet casts a curious light on the 
question of “free education” in the United States. There is 
abundant evidence to show that, in respect of school attendance, 
both as to the number of scholars enrolled and the regularity 
of their attendance, the States are behind the best-educated 
countries of Europe, behind England and Switzerland as well 
as Germany and Holland. And there is no evidence, so far as 
can be discovered from State or City Reports, or the Annual 
teport of the Commissioner of Education at Washington, that 
the provision of gratuitous education which, since the year 1880, 
has been made universal throughout the whole territory of the 
Union, has done anything towards improving the school attend- 
ance, or reducing the proportion of “ illiterates ” in the country. 
Indeed, the law of gratuitous education was, strictly speaking, a 
piece of political legislation, and not at all the effect of genuine 
educational zeal or enlightenment on the part of its promoters. 
But the pamphlet to which I have referred exhibits the difficulties 
of the States in regard to the matter of school attendance in an 
aspect for which even those best acquainted with the condition 
of education in that great country could hardly have been pre- 
pared. 

The brochure now before me is by Mr. Augustus Jacobson, 
and is entitled, “The Manual Training School for all the 
People.” The writer dates from Chicago, of which great city 
he is presumably a citizen. It may be doubted whether, if he 
had been either a prairie-farmer or a citizen of the great iron 
and coal centre of Pittsburgh, he would have conceived such a 
scheme of education as he has set forth. But, however this may be, 
his pamphlet is instructive, because of the state of things which it 
incidentally reveals, the educational conditions which it discloses. 
Mr. Jacobson would provide a remedy for America’s present 
deficiencies and an appliance of perfection to develop all the 
vast capabilities of the country by means of Manual Training- 
Schools for all the rising population, and of paying, on behalf of 
the children sent to these schools, pecuniary compensation to the 
parents for the loss of their children’s labour. F.very High School 
in the country should contain, as a necessary part of its organi- 
sation, a Manual Training-School. It must also be presumed 
that he would have High Schools established in every city, in 
every town, in every school-district of the country, instead of 
such schools being, as now, only a small fraction in number as 
compared with the elementary schools. The scale on which Mr. 
Jacobson would have the work done will be understood from the 
following sentence,—let us explain that Mr. Jacobson writes 
throughout with a solid and matter-of-fact seriousness and a 
steadfastness of argument which cannot be mistaken, so that.no 
suspicion of burlesque or irony can attach to his publication. 
He writes :— The enactment into law of this proposition would 
make it cheaper for a man to educate his children than 
to leave them in ignorance. Say that a man has four 
children. The aggregate Manual Training-School years of 
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four children would be sixteen. The average amount of money 
the head of a family would draw from the public fund for their 
school attendance would be $125 for each child, in all $2,000 ” 
(p. 8). In another place (p. 2) he says, “ Instead of going for a 
mere pittance into the coal-mine, the mill, or the factory, to be 
dwarfed physically, mentally, and morally by long hours, over- 
work and evil associations, the children of the very poor, for 
like wages wherewith to buy bread, would gladly crowd into the 
schools. Getting them into the schools and keeping them there 
throughout the public course would bring to the front, trained, 
allthe brains and ability born in the community. It would 
bring capacity to the front from the Five Points—the lowest 
slums of New York—as well as from Murray Hill. It would 
light up with bright hopes and aspirations for the children, 
the poorest hovel.” It is impossible to doubt the serious- 
ness of his sanguine picture, and respect for benevolence, 
however wild in its dreams, forbids us to give way to satire, or 
to smile any but a gentle smile. Questions, however, as to the 
industries represented by the mine, the mill, or the factory, 
which do not seem to occur to Mr. Jacobson, can hardly fail to 
come into the mind of the sober and practical thinker, however 
benevolent he may be. Meantime, let it be observed that the 
description here given of the actual work and condition of the 
young toilers in mine, mill, and factory, “ of the children of the 
very poor,” by an American citizen, differs very far from the 
pictures drawn by some writers, who have hastily travelled 
through the States, or even by “Commissioners” who have 
visited the country with foregone conclusions. 

Mr. Jacobson calculates that—we will not say bribery, but— 
remuneration will, for America, prove to be the best, and indeed 
the only fit and proper, equivalent for the compulsion of the 
Continent ; and he would apply it to children older, by several 
years, than those who, in England or even in Germany, are 
compelled to go to school. The boy of thirteen years passing 
from the upper grade of elementary school into the High School 
would there for four years be taught manual training, and all 
the High-School boys alike would be so taught. ‘There are,” 
he says, “ only seven hand-tools,—the axe, the saw, the plane, 
the hammer, the chisel, and the file. The graduate of a Manual 
Training-School has not learned a particular trade, but he is 
within from one to three months of knowing quite as thoroughly 
as an apprentice who has served years any one of t.venty trades 
to which he may choose to turn?” Tf, after all, the boy should 
not turn to any manual trade at all, Mr. Jacobson holds that 
his training will in no respect have been a waste of time. 

Of course, the writer is not so blind as to suppose that such 
a system would not raise the cost of all labour everywhere 
throughout the States. But he argues that it would make 
America, in effect, the great workshop of the world, and that 
the gain to the country and the benefit to each citizen 
would far exceed the cost in time and money. He has, 
however, to say from what resources the money is to be 
found to pay wages for going to school to all the working boys, 
all the rising engineers and craftsmen, of the country. He has 
a very straight answer on this head. The liquidation of the 
national indebtedness is approaching its completion, and 
presently some heavy national taxes will no longer be needed. 
He proposes, accordingly, instead of repealing the whisky tax 
or the tobacco tax, to apply one or both of those, and certainly 
to apply the first, to the great object he is recommending in his 
pamphlet —the payment of school-going wages up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen on account of all the boys in America who, 
if not at school, might be earning wages by their work. 

To the objection that what he proposes is communistic, he 
has a reply which is not destitute of logical force :— 

“Some wiseacres will be sure to say that this proposition is com- 
munistic. This proposition is precisely as communistic as it is, and 
no more communistic than it is, to tax the man who has no children 

to pay for the education of other people’s children. The school-tax 
is levied to render more secure person, liberty, and property. The 
distribution ‘of the proceeds of the whisky and tobacco-tax in the 
manner proposed would be simply an additional means to accomplish 
the same ends. If the school tax is communistic, then this proposi- 
tion is communistic. If the school-tax is not communistic, then this 
proposition is not communistic. If this proposition is communistic, 
the propositions of the Hon. James G. Blaine, General John A. Logan, 
the Chicago Tribune, and the platform of the Republican Party are 
all communistic. Mr. Blaine is on record favouring the distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenue to the States. General Logan is on record 
favouring the use of the proceeds of the whisky and tobacco-tax for 
general education. The Chicayo Tribune has printed scores of 
editorials favouring the latter proposition. The Republican platform 
says :—‘ We favour a wise and judicious system of general education 
by adequate appropriation from the national revenues wherever the 
same is needed.’ ” 





Mr. Jacobson concludes by urging his readers to “ elect no may 
to Congress unless he favours this proposition,” finishing off 
with a final paragraph in true spread-eagle style about equality 
and education. 

In the few paragraphs I have here written I have not wished 
to argue or discuss, but merely to throw a side-light on the social 
and educational conditions of the United States, and especially 
to show how little the provision of gratuitous school education 
has availed in the United States towards securing universal] 
school attendance.—I am, Sir, &e., James H. Rice, 





LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION. 
- [To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the paper in your number 
of the 13th inst., headed “The True State of the Succession. 
Duty Case,” and entirely agree with your statements as to the 
general bearings of the subject. In your observations, however, 
on the burdens laid by taxation, general and local, on the 
various classes of society, I cannot concur with you. I must 
premise that under the head of landed property, or rather real 
property, Iinclude houses and leasehold lands. Now it appears 
to me that you have entirely lost sight of the nature and 
extent of the proportion of taxation borne by real property in 
its widest sense, and that on incomes arising from money 
invested in the funds and other securities, including the 
numerous trading companies, banks, &c. To give an instance, 
I will submit my own case and that of my next door 
neighbour in the street where I am now residing. I am a 
landholder holding a property in the North of Scotland, 
the rental of which is £1,957 annually. My neighbour 
occupies and owns a house exactly similar to mine; her income 
arising from money invested in various securities is about 
equal to mine. I enclose a schedule of the burdens on my 
property for general taxation and local rates and taxes, amount- 
ing to £436 annually, and on the other side a note of what my 
neighbour pays for general and local taxation, viz. £78. I 
submit that this is hardly a fair distribution of the general 
burden of taxation, whether general or local :— 

BuRDENS ON TNCOME FROM INVEST- 


MENTS OF £1,957. 
Ee £18 18 6 


BuRDENS ON RENTAL FROM LAND OF 
957. 


Income and Land Tax 





. £50 0 Ob 













Clergy Stipends ............. 1 10 | Police Rates and Clergy 

Repairs of Churches an Rate, Road Rate, &e ... 16 18 6 
Manses average of 30 Property Tax on Honse... 3 9 0 
MONG scoxveniwesixexcaecesanexees 40 0 O | Inhabited House Duty...... 5 65 (OO 

POON SRMBOS oo. cdeasccosstnss 53. 4 2 | Poorand School Rates .. 3 10 5 

School Rates Land 20 4 2 | 

County Rates........ 38 2 9 | 

Road Rite (average 8 oO 0 


Poor and School Rates, 
Inhabited House Duty, 
and General Assessments 
ou House on the Land... 22 14 10 


| meee 

£136 18 6} | £78 1 «5 

It is, I believe, not generally known that landed, or rather 

real, property in Scotland supports the clergy, makes and 

repairs all the roads, and supports the public schools, from all 

which the owners of incomes derived from invested money are 
entirely free.—I am, Sir &e., A Scortisu LANDOWNER. 





ADMIRAL BENBOW. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your note on the launch of the ‘ Benbow,’ you remark : 
—“ Of Admiral Benbow, after whom it was named, it appears 
to be only known that he was devoted to all the old traditions 
of the service,’ &c. It is, of course,*notorious that Englishmen 
know nothing and care nothing about their Navy and its history; 
but still I should have thought that such well-informed persons 
as Lord Northbrook and the Editor of the Spectator would 
have been familiar with some at least of the many anecdotes 
current about “honest John Benbow,” bluntest and bravest of 
old salts. How on one memorable occasion, recorded by 
Macaulay, he drew a pun from William of Orange; how he 
pickled the heads of the Sallee rovers, whom he slew in fierce 
fight off the Barbary coast; how he startled the Spanish 
Magistrates by his dramatic exhibition of those grisly trophies ; 
how he went to the Court of Madrid, and was lionised by 
King and courtiers; how he fought the French Admiral Du 
Casse for four days, engaging the whole of the enemy’s fleet 
single-handed on the last day; how, though both his legs were 
shattered by a chain-shot, he refused to leave the quarter-deck, 
but fought his ship all through the summer’s night till the 
Frenchmen sheered off in the morning—a deed of valour worthy 
to rank side by side with Sir Richard Grenville’s last fight in the 
‘Revenge.’ All these and many other stirring incidents in the 
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prilliant career of John Benbow may be found fully recorded inany 
and every sketch of British naval history ; and yet it is of sucha 
splendid seaman as this that one sees it stated “it is only known 
of him that he was devoted to all the old traditions of the 
service.” Does any other nation under the sun forget ber 
heroes so soon and so completely as she that claims to be the 
Empress of the Sea P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple, June 20th, 1885. 


[Of course, what we meant, and, we suppose, what Lord 
Northbrook meant, was that, as a naval administrator, much 
was not known of Admiral Benbow, except as regards his 
attachment to the old traditions of the service.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Witmortt Dixon. 








POETRY. 


FROM THE ROMAIC OF SOUTSOS. 
(O Kevynssaons.) 
Soutsos, if there is a creature whom I heartily abhor, 
Tis the knave who blows his trumpet noisily from door to door. 
T’other day a blatant braggart—always at it, day and night— 
Sought to deafen me outright. 
Bygone grandeur, stale achievements, formed the staple of his 
story, 





Just as if I were a dunce 
And a baby, all at once, 
And had never heard of greatness, or of riches, or of glory ! 


He began to prate and prattle of the number of his cattle, 
Sheep and billygoats he counted, too, 
In an endless tittle-tattle ; 
Then he told me what the acres of his property amounted to. 
“Will you sellit? Name your figure!” to the fool I nearly cried ; 
“T’m the greatest squire, d’ye know, 
Thebes or Negropont can show;” 
But I swallowed down my anger—bragging I can not abide. 


Everyone admits of me, without a point unduly stretching, 
That I’m handsome, young, and fetching; 
That my lips are coral red, my teeth like pearls whene’er I show 
’em— 
Every attitude a poem ; 
And that in the gay mazurka with angelic grace I glide. 
Ten fine girls for love of me have fall’n into a sad decline ! 
But I don’t proclaim it on the housetops, like some friends of 
mine ;— 
Boasting is my pet aversion, boasting I can not abide. 


You’ve no notion of the numbers—Greeks and foreigners 
renowned— 

Who frequent my house on business, morn and evening, to and fro, 
Till my head spins round and round, 

As I watch them doff before me hats and turbans, louting low. 

Do you know that correspondence of a nature manifold 
With tei Cabinets I hold ? 

That I am the confidant of every creature that I know— 

But I'd sooner bite my tongue off than tell anybody so. 


It’s a most ill-starred anomaly by politics afforded, 
Genius never is rewarded. 
Men of most inferior metal in the Cabinet hold places ; 
While, in spite of all my talent, all my intellectual graces, 
I’ve not yet become the Premier—as I must one day, of course— 
But amid the Opposition benches bawl until I’m hoarse. 
Still, I’d sooner cut my hand off than attempt to calculate 
The incalculable services I’ve rendered to the State. 


T should be a noted person, and in human estimation 
Hold a most exalted station, 
Were I not so mighty modest,—loth my deeds abroad to blazon; 
But I can not blow my trumpet,—I could never be so brazen ! 
Praise me, then, dear Soutsos, do! 
And I'll Jay it thick on you, 
That the world may learn at last our real merits to appraise, 
And allow no shamefaced braggart to deprive us of our bays. 
Cuarztes L, Graves. 


GOWER, IN JUNE. 
Wurtr Spring delays, and Summer comes to greet 
Her sister, bringing wreaths of blooming gold 
To load the hedge-rows and adorn the wold— 





With silver hawthorn vernal yet and sweet; 
The cuckoo’s cry the echoing vales repeat, 
The sand-rose stars the shore, the ferns unfold 
Their curléd stems, and in cool mantles stoled 
The woods repose beneath the noontide heat,— 
I love this land of Gower; but more to climb 
Her cliffs deep-rooted in the cruel reef 
Girt with the rondure of the smiling sea ; 
Or from some mighty headland’s height sublime, 
The guardian Worm behold, with full belief, 
In sunset ocean sleeping tranguilly. 
Hersert New. 








ART. 


ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[LAST NOTICE. ] 
We ended our third notice of this exhibition with the pictures 
in the third gallery. In this present notice we begin, therefore, 
with those works which are in the fourth room; and first notice 
here a curious picture of St. Dorothea, by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson, showing, in a main picture and its predella, two scenes 
in the story of the martyr,—the “ Procession” in honour of 
Aphrodite, and the “ Refusal to Sacrifice.” The little predella 
to the chief picture, which shows the procession, is happily con- 
ceived, and has considerable merit; the large picture is a little 
wooden and eccentric. But Mr. Jackson’s work has that merit 
—which, at an exhibition like the Royal Academy, is a com- 
pelling one—of having a definite aim and surrendering nothing 
to the conventional. Any one who wishes to see the mock- 
classic style of art in all its glory cannot do better than look at 
Mr. H. T. Schafer’s work in this room, entitled “ Fame,”—a 
Greek stone-mason chiselling an inscription on the base of 
a half-seen statue. We have mentioned Mr. Poynter’s nude 
study before; its faults are chiefly that the lifelessness of 
the marble which inspired the picture, is still evident in its 
new form, and that it is essentially a study. In this 
it might fitly be compared with Mr. Mitchell's “ Hypatia,” 
in the Grosvenor Gallery. Both are studies with elaborate 
mosaic and architectural backgrounds, one of a long thin woman, 
one of a short stumpy one; one is pulling her hair down, one 
is winding her hair up; one is very solid, and the other is the 
reverse; but both are alike in that the study of the woman is 
the whole raison d’étre of the composition, and that the name 
and background, &c, have really no part to play in the matter. 
Near this should be noticed Mr. Fahey’s landscape, “In the 
Burden and Heat of the Day,” if only because it is a little 
better than usual. Mr. J. Weguelin, the admirer and follower 
of Tadema, and Mr. Matthew Hale, who treats similar classic 
subjects in a far more Parisian spirit, have in this room good 
examples of their work, Mr. Weguelin’s being two girls in 


swings, and Mr. Hale’s a Grecian sculptor’s studio. There 
is also a careful picture of Arthur Lemon’s. Another 
instalment of Sir Frederick Leighton’s frieze, not very 
remarkable either for its, design or execution, and Mr. 


Alma Tadema’s unsparing portrait of his youngest daughter, 
are in this room. The latter would have been better, 
in our opinion, had the artist surrendered a little to 
grace in the arrangement of the figure; and perhaps there is 
nothing in which this painter’s perception is less acute than his 
rendering of the attractiveness of youth and feminine character. 
Beauty of feature is to him simply a closed book. 

In the fifth andsixth galleries there is but little that need detain 
us. Mr. Herbert, of whose works so much has been said lately, 
has two compositions here; and there is a large and abominable 
picture by Mr. Goodall, R.A., of “Gordon’s Last Messenger.” 
We call it abominable with deliberate purpose, for it is nothing 
but a bit of cheap claptrap, an attempt to gain popularity for 
inadequate work by giving it a sensational title. Here, how- 
ever, is one of Mr. Moore’s seascapes, carefully placed above 
the line rather in a corner by the Hanging Committee, and 
looking anything but well in consequence. And here, too, is an 
illustration to Baring Gould’s ‘ Mehalah,” by a Mr. W. E. 
Miller (whose name is as yet unknown to us), which is remark- 
able for its strength of painting. ‘This picture is like life, in 
comparison with those works which are around it; it absolutely 
knocks them into a cocked-hat,—to use a bit of studio slang. 
Mr. Sacheverel-Coke’s * Cottage Garden” should be noticed in 
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passing; though it is so simple in subject, there are qualities of 
colour and renderings of sunshine in the work, of great rarity. 

In the seventh gallery, look at Caffieri’s “ Lock-Keeper’s 
Daughter,” if only to see what it is that the public 
likes now-a-days. Easy, brilliant, imperfect, cheap, clever, 
foreign, sham-picturesque, and really graceful, Mr. Caffieri’s 
landscapes and the yoang women who inhabit them, leaning on 
a lock gate, or standing by a stile, are works which please 
everyone, save those hypereritical folks who do not like foliage 
which looks like the leaves which hang over the gas-lamps in 
the “ Champs Ulysées,” or peasant girls of the Cloches de Corne- 
ville order. If we are to have an art which is not English, we 
feel inclined to say, for Heaven’s sake, let us have one which is 
frankly French, Italian, or German, and not drag the savour of 
the boulevards and the scent of the cozlisses into our own 
country meadows. In this seventh gallery, also, is Mr. 
Boughton’s chief work, “ Milton Visited by Andrew Marvell,” 
a large costume picture, elaborate and dull, having but little 
of Mr. Boughton’s really fine qualities of colouring, and 
showing him as clearly at his worst as his little pictures 
of Dutch landscape and figures last year, showed him at 
his best. 

In the eighth gallery we shall notice only two works, one a 
portion of a frieze by Mr. .W. E. F. Britten, the other Mr. 
Waller’s “ Outward Bound.” ‘The first is original, strong, and 
really decorative, and in this latter respect compares very 
favourably with the frieze exhibited by the President. It 
represents the little fat children well known in decorative art, 
snaring birds. Mr. Waller’s picture will be melancholy to 
those who care most for his art, as it shows how easily a good 
painter may become conceited by yielding to the temptations 
which sudden popularity put before him. This artist made a 
success of a picture in which the finest thing was a group 
of two horses. He painted another, in which the chief 
matter And this, too, was a_ success. 
Again he came to the front with a third picture, in which two 
horses formed the principal feature. And though there were 
symptoms of weariness on the part of the populace, this received 
plenty of admiration. And so to the poor, clever fellow, the 
earth, and sky, and sea gradually narrowed in, and shut out 
everything from view, but—two horses. And let us hope the 
public are satisfiel. They want Mr. Waller’s horses; well, 
they shall have them ; but by that inevitable law, which prevailed 
long before the time of Midas, they shall have nothing else. 
Everything he paints now will turn to—horses. Well, this 
picture of “ Outward Bound” might have been a pathetic and 
interesting one enough; it represents the departure for sea of a 
little middy. But by the imperious necessity of the popular 
requirement, the poor little chap and his sister are jammed into 
an unnoticed corner of the picture; whilst full in the middle 
of the composition, resplendent in all the details of fresh 
grooming and brilliant harness, are our old friends—the two 
horses. Cannot Mr. Waller take a kindly hint,—a true 
word? This is a bad picture, though it is well painted ; 
and all the same spirit will also 
be bad, though fools may admire and dealers buy it. Let 
him make the most of his gift—his special gift—certainly ; 
but this is not making the most, but the least of it. We must 
sum up very briefly, as our space fails us. A clever landscape 
by Edgar Wills, in the eleventh gallery, and a quaint child. 
picture by Mr. Alma Tadema; an elaborate, but unsuccessful, 
single figure-picture of Elaine, by Herbert Schmalz, another 
young artist who has been ruined by injudicious praise; a 


was—two horses. 


other work done in 


good Davis, of farm horses after work; a big landscape 
Herkomer, useless except as a tow de force; and Mr. 


Linton’s Marriage picture, which should be carefully looked 
at. Mr. J. Reid’s ‘ Fatherless” is clever, but suffers from 
the defects we noted in our last article on the Grosvenor 
Gallery; and of the two battle pictures by Miss Thompson 
and Ernest Crofts there is little to be said than that the 
the first is a bad repetition of the artist’s usual style of work, 
and the second a good one. Burton Barber’s “ Once Bit, Twice 
Shy,” a child offering mustard to a puppy, is the best dog 
picture in the exhibition; and the humorous adaptation of a 
quotation from Iamlet to the killing of a rat by a fox-terrier, 
is not only clever in its idea, but excellently carried out and 
carefully painted. This last picture is a triptych by Mr. Yates 
Carrington. 











BOOKS. 


—_———— 
THE STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR.* 

Turse two books give between them as full an account of the 
purely defensive operations of our countrymen during the 
Transvaal War as it is possible, or, perhaps, even necessary, 
that we should have. Both are, in somewhat different senses, 
personally authoritative. Of Lady Bellairs, it is enough to say 
that she is the wife of Sir William Bellairs, whose part—of the 
defence of Pretoria magna pars fuit—in the Transvaal War 
is well known. Mr. Nixon had shown by his former work, 
Among the Boers, that he had an intimate knowledge of the 
people of that country. Indifferent health took him, for a 
second time, to the Transvaal in 1879 ; and, during the war, hig 
“ patriotism,” which was manifestly of a very pronounced type, 
made him serve as a volunteer in the defence of Pretoria. So 
much for the credentials of the writers. One word must suffice 
as to the styles and comparative literary value of the two 
books. Neither displays glaring vices of diction, much lesg 
narrative or graphic brilliance. Mr. Nixon’s volume, however, 
—to the political tone of which we object almost as strongly 
as we can object to anything,—is both historically and per- 
sonally the more elaborate performance of the two. A large 
portion of Lady Bellairs’s book is composed of what can only be 
regarded as padding, extracts from magazine articles and the like, 
From the artistic point of view, she is quite satisfactory only 
when she is giving her own—or, to be strictly accurate, Sir 
William Bellairs’s—experiences. Mr. Nixon is, according to his 
lights, an earnest and thorough worker, even when he is getting 
up a case which seems fitter for Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett than for 
any other Member of Parliament at the present moment. There 
may be some nonsense in his book, but there is nothing of the 
nature of slop, much less of shoddy. 


On the political, or even on what may be termed the military, 
partisanship of these books—Lady Bellairs, by the way, has 
publicly written to the effect that certain references of hers to 
Sir Evelyn Wood, which hasty readers may regard as reflections, 
are not to be considered in that light—it would serve no purpose 
at this time of day to dwell. It must suffice to say that Mr. 
Nixon has Midlothian on the brain very nearly as much as 
Lord Randolph Churchill professes to have, and that the most 
wearisome portions of his work are the quotations it gives, with 
comments, from speeches by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and other politicians specially interested in the Transvaal. It 
would be hopeless to argue with a writer who says such things 
as that “traitorous counsels within the Liberal ranks, which 
were strengthened by vacillation and an absence of any sense of 
national honour on the part of the Ministry, prevailed ;” or to 
expect him to understand the broader Liberal view of events in the 
Transvaal, according to which, although blunders were unques- 
tionably made before the defeat of Sir George Colley on Majuba 
Hill, the moral victory that Mr. Gladstone and his Government 
gained subsequently has led to a more enduring settlement than 
any which might have followed from a determined or even suc- 
cessful effort to retrieve that defeat. It may, however, be noted 
that Lady Bellairs and Mr. Nixon agree in considering that 
whether the original annexation of the Transvaal in the name 
of the English Government was a mistake or not, the actual 
rebellion of the Boers against our rule was hastened by what 
Mr. Nixon, in a not particularly judicial summing-up, terms 
“the substitution of the autocratic rule of Sir Owen Lanyon 
for the mild, irregular sway of Sir Theophilus Shepstone,” 
although it is only fair to add that both writers do justice to 
the admitted capacity of Sir Owen Lanyon. Lady Bellairs 
says :— 

“ Whatever blame may attach to Sir Theophilus Shepstone for his 
share in too hastily annexing the Transvaal, he certainly subsequently 
exercised a calming influence, which was absent after his departure. 
During his administration, there existed a certain degree of sympathy 
between the governing body and the Dutch community; but with 
his removal all touch with the Boer class ceased. Sir Theophilus 
could speak Dutch, and understood the Boer character. During the 
period for ‘‘Nachtmaal” (the Lord’s Supper), when the farmers 
from the outlying districts ‘‘trekked’’ into Pretoria with their 
families, often from long distances, in order to attend the services of 
their church, he would be seen in the large market-square, passing 
from waggon to waggon, and among the tents, exchanging familiar 
greetings with all, and indulging their love for talk over their own 





* The Story of the Transvaal War, Edited by Lady Bellairs, Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1885.—The Complete Story of the Transvaal. 
tf — Nixon, author of “Among the Boers.’’? London: Sampson Low and 
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affairs, and argument on political matters. All this being suited to 
their habits and customs, and he being easy of access to all who 
chose to call at Government House to discuss questions with him, 
rendered him peculiarly fitted to gauge popular feeling, as well as to 
moderate extreme opinions. It was said that many a Boer, after 
conversing with him on some imaginary grievance, personal or other- 
wise, would depart acknowledging that he saw the matter discussed 
in a different light from what he did before.” 

Mr. Nixon, in turn, says :— 

“Tt is an undoubted fact that there was a fecling of personal 
bitterness imported into the Boer grievances after a few months’ 
experience of Colonel Lanyon’s rule, which did not exist so long as 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone held the reins of office. Indeed, personally, 
Sir Theophilus was popular among the Boers. He was a South 
African by birth. He knew the Boer patois, and spoke it as well as 
any of the Boers. He was experienced in their ways and customs ; 
and if a Boer came to Government House while the Governor was at 
Pretoria, he would shake hands and drink coffee with him, Boer 
fashion, and listen patiently to his grievances...... The new 
Governor was the very opposite of his predecessor. Prompt, 
vigorous, not wasting time in deliberation, but quick in action and 
brooking no contradiction, he was the exact mould of a Governor for 
one of the provinces of India, or for one of the smaller Crown 
Colonies; but his very promptitude and vigour prejudiced the slow- 
moving and deliberate Boers against him from the beginning. 
Besides, he was not an ‘Afrikander’; he did not know their 
language or their customs; and they could not understand the 
business habits which cut an interview short or referred them to an 
official. When I made my second trip into the Transvaal in 1880, I 
found the whole executive completely estranged from the Boers. 
The Administrator and his officers governed the country, but there 
was no rapprochement whatever between them and the governed.” 
We quote these observations, not by way of showing the per- 
sonal superiority of Sir Theophilus Shepstone to Sir Owen 
Lanyon—neither Lady Bellairs nor Mr. Nixon contends for 
anything of the kind—but to exemplify the necessity, in matters 
political, of putting the round, and not the square, man in the 
round hole, especially when the hole is such as the annexation 
of the Transvaal brought us face to face with. 

Neither of these two works contains much that was not known 
before of the most famous events in the Transvaal war, the 
chain of disasters to Sir George Colley’s command which ended 
in his death and the rout of his men at Majuba Hill. Lady 
Bellairs’s narrative of this tragedy is brief, and not very 
spirited. Mr, Nixon’s is fuller, and the reading of it leaves 
an unpleasant taste in the mouth. Not only did poor 
Colley show questionable generalship in attempting to take 
Majuba without the reinforcements that were on their way 
to him, but it would seem that Joubert and his Boers would 
never have captured that position had not our men exhibited 
what can only be described as cowardice. More than once, 
indeed, in the midst, it must be allowed, of exploits, we find a 
story of a panic among our Regulars. Thus, when the garrison 
of Pretoria made, on February 12th, 1881, an attack on a Boer 
laager, Mr. Nixon says that “the Regulars (i.¢., the men of the 
21st Fusiliers) lost heart, owing ostensibly to the fall of their 
colonel, and at last took to their heels and bolted, without 
firing a shot, some of them throwing away their guns as they 
ran.” He testifies personally :—‘I myself saw the men troop- 
ing down the hill into Pretoria in threes and fours, regardless of 
discipline. My friend Mr. Melville, who was out and saw the 
whole of it, said he was positive there were not more than 
eighty Boers engaged; and from these 200 Regulars ran, and 
the remainder of the column, 900 strong, were compelled to 
retire.” One of the best portions of Lady Bellairs’s book is her 
account of the disaster to the 91th Regiment at Bronkhorst 
Spruit, which proved so ominous a beginning to the Transvaal 
war. Here Lady Bellairs speaks from personal knowledge, for 
it was her husband who gave the order, which was received in 
the end of November, 1880, by Colonel Anstruther, to remove 
the head-quarters of the regiment from Lydenburg to Pretoria. 
Colonel Bellairs also warned Colonel Anstruther that he might 
be attacked by a foree of 500 Boers. But the unfortunate man 
declined to take the most ordinary precautions; and when our 
men found themselves face to face with the Boers, they also 
found themselves totally unprepared for any such encounter, 
even as regarded the amount of their ammunition. 

The defence of Pretoria against the Boers was well conducted, 
and the civilian population showed not only fortitude, but gaiety, 

Po} y ; 
under the most trying circumstances. But whoever wishes 
to “stiffen” his belief in the bravery of his fellow-Hnglishmen 
should read what is told of the small garrisons placed in the 
small outlying forts of Potchefstroom, Rustenburg, Standerton, 
Lydenburg, Wakkerstroom, and Marabastadt. Only one of 
these, the garrison of Potchefstroom, had to surrender, being 


threatened with starvation; and when it did capitulate, peace 





had in reality been made. These forts were, as a rule, of the 
most primitive sort. Thus the fort at Lydenburg consisted of 
eight huts with roofs of thatch; and yet Lieutenant Long, a 
young officer of twenty-two, with never more than a hundred 
men under him, defended it against six times as many Boers. 
Indeed, the bravery of the Transvaal garrisons ought to recom- 
mend them to the Boers as recalling nothing so readily as the 
gallantry of their kindred who defended Leyden. In conclusion, 
we must say that we rise from a perusal of these volumes 
with a decided increase of respect for the Boers, in spite of their 
earth-hunger, and even their indifference to the slave-trade. In 
the Transvaal war they showed humanity as well as bravery ; 
and as for their tactical skill, that can never again be spoken of 
except in germs of the highest respect. ‘I have the pleasure,” 
says Mr, Nixon, “of numbering many intelligent and educated 
Boers among my acquaintance, aud [ desire to put on record 
my opinion that a ‘ good’ Boer is quite equal toa good English- 
man. Nay, in one respect he is better, for he adds to the 
virtues of the Englishman an unbounded and generous hospi- 
tality, and a feeling of kinship and clannishness which is want- 
ing in his more cosmopolitan friend.’ All wise statesmanship 
in South Africa should be directed towards the removal of 
racial animosities, and the union of the two varieties of “ good- 
ness” which were exhibited, in attack and in defence, in the 
Transvaal war. 





FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
Oxeé would think at times that there must be something in the 
old belief that the divinities which preside over the various 
provinces of human life exact an appropriate vengeance for all 
slights or insults that have been offered tothem. The Muses, 
if they did not exactly smile on Lord Sherbrooke’s birth, at least 
nurtured his youth in one of their very fairest seats. When he 
went out into the world he went furnished with some of their not 
least worthy gifts, and achieved his successes hy their help. But 
he was not grateful. He did not give back to them the due 
Soexrnoia, the returns for nurture. It was not they, but the 
arts of life, the great mechanical forces by which maa controls 
Nature to his purposes, whom he delighted to praise; and now, 
late in life, with what may be called a tardy repentance, he 





brings an offering to their shrine, and would fain be called one 
of their children. And those who estimate this offering, all 
who read this work, and still more all who have to write of 


it without infringing the respect due to a great name, feel 
that the punishment is curiously appropriate and complete. 
For what are these Poems of a Lif? Little, certainly, that 
answers to the title. Any young man of culture, who remem- 
bered “ Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains,” might have 
written :— 
“ The Cesert is around thee, 
The desert is above, 
An icy chain hath bound thee 
Thou never canst remove ;’’ 
and any one who had read the Corswir, and was not afraid of 
being called an imitator, would have been cxpable of beginning 
with :— 
‘By the dark waters of the heaving sea, 
Cold as their waves, and as their breezes free.” 


Tn not one of these poems is there a vestige of personal feeling. 
They are respectable exercises in verse, chielly on the subject 
which the Lake poets made popular, the aspects of nature. These 
occupy about a third of the book. Then come some productions 
which it is difficult to classify, and stiil more difficult to account 
for. What could have suggested the idea of a modern ballad of 
“Chevy Chase”? Surely here, if anywhere, the angry Muses 
have been at work! Last, we find some poems which in a way 
answer to the promise of the title. Lord Sherbrooke puts into 
verse some of his Australian thoughts. The subjects are. un- 
' 


fortunately, petty or obscure, and the persons mere names, or, 








rather, not even that, but blank spa Still, there is some- 
thing of vigour and energy to be seen. IHfere are some verses 
which, interpreting them by other picces, we dimly guess to 
have something to do with Australian land questions :— 
“ Where is the prize your greedy hand would clateh ? 
Tis fairy gold, that crumbles at t! th 
Deceived deceiver’s self, o’erreaching knaves, 
Self-cozening Cupes, self-manaclin 
Betrayed betrayers, buyers cheaply bought, 
* Poem By Lord Shevbrooke, Lond 1 Panl, Trench, and 
Co.— Poem } By John William Burgon, London: Macmillan and Co, 





—Louise de li alliéve, and other Poems. By Katharine Tyuan.—Myths of the 
Dawn. Poems by Annie Johnson-Brown and other Memb rs of the Daisy Gu'ld. 
London: Keg.in Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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Who freedom lost for gold, and gold for nought, 

Keen, nice discerners, masters of the mind, 

Skill’d in its darkest nooks your ends to find, 

At every glittering lure of gain to reach, 

And sell a principle or friend for each ; 

Duped by a falsehood, by a trick beguiled, 

Which might an idiot gull, but scarce a child,” 
The aim of the blow is somewhat vague, but there is force in it. 
This is certainly Lord Sherbrooke at his best. 

Dean Burgon’s volume might fairly have been called by the 
title which is scarcely appropriate to Lord Sherbrooke’s. It 
reflects his life, the life of a man of culture, who has lived 
among ecclesiastical and religious questions; but reflects it 
only in its happier and more kindly aspects. However bitter 
he may be in the pulpit or the review, here he is pleasant and 
gentle. Nowhere does he show to better advantage than in 
“ Worcester College,” a series of graceful remembrances of the 
home of his undergraduate days. It is in the personal sketches 
of this poem that most of its readers will delight; but for our 
present object, we quote a passage of more general interest :— 

“ New figures fill our places in the hall : 
Unheard-of names are writ above our doors : 
Men stare to meet me in the garden-walks, 
As if I were a stranger. Am I then 
Forgot already, like a foot-print left 
Last night upon the sand? . . . So come and go 
The generations here, as summer birds 
Which build and twitter underneath the eaves, 
And straight are lost for ever. All my friends 
Are scattered from me; and no broken chain,— 
No blossom-laden bough in time of wind,— 
No heaven of stars at blush of early dawn,— 
Is left more bare of ornament than I.” 
The first poem in the volume is a Newdigate prize poem—the 
subject, “ Petra”—which had a greater success at the time 
than these exercises commonly have. Looking back to it, after 
an interval of nearly forty years, we must confess disappoint- 
ment. It seems neither better nor worse than the average of 
its fellows. The instinct of the public taste fastened at the 
time on one couplet as the great distinction of the whole :— 
**Match me such wonder, save in Eastern clime, 
A rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 
And it was right. We find some melodious verse, some forcible 
phrases; but this is the one thing vital in it—and after all this 
might be called a conceit. 

Miss Tynan’s verses weary us with the verbiage of the new 

school of poets. We hear how— 
“ A small wind ruffles with fingers slow, 
The grasses long and lush ;’ 
and of— 
‘Elaine, with small dead hands ;” 
and of— 
“A baby, soft and cold, 
Still, small face, ’neath clinging rings of gold ;’ 
and of how— 
“The Sun and his good knights ride, 
Up the eastern Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
Then we have in “King Cophetua’s Queen,” the curious 
sensuousness which seems to fit in somehow with odd gram- 
matical forms, as in the stanzas :— 
“¢The King! the Kine!’ I trembled and grew white. 
The crowd fell back, and, lo! one came apace 
Clad all in gold, a marvellous fair knight, 
And lifted up my face 
From out my hair, with whispered words of fire, 
And kissed the mouth and eyes and brows of me. 
IT looked. It was the face of my Desire 
Mine eyes were raised to see!” 
What a subtle appropriateness there is in that “ of me” instead 
of “my”! In short, there is affectation and feebleness, with 
many falsities of sentiment, and now and then more serious 
errors of taste (see, for instance, the first line of p. 54); but still 
there is some genuine poetry in the volume, more, we should 
say, than in either of those which we have already noticed. It 
is certainly to be seen in these concluding stanzas of the fine 
poem on the Jate A. M. Sullivan :— 
“ Ah, our exile ! what strange prescience taught you 
To come back, and seek your mother’s: breast, 
To your own wild, lovely country brought you 
For your rest ? 
When you came to us this last dead summer, 
With the laughing winds and sapphire eky, 
Could we tell we welcomed our home-comer 
Just to die ? 
If we saw the guest that came beside you, 
Underneath the happy sky of blue— 
If we guessed what fate would soon betide you, 
If we knew! 





If we only knew your way was wending 
To that country, lonely and apart, 
To what fair, new path your feet were tending ! 
Loyal heart ! 


We had not let you go from us unheeding— 
We had prayed our hearts out for your stay, 
Kissed your hands with tears of love and pleading, 


? 


True alway ! 


“The Daisy Guild” is an association of old pupils of “The 
Ladies’ College” of Cheltenham, and this volume contains poems 
by five of its members, Miss Johnson-Brown contributing rather 
more than half of the whole. The greatest height to which this 
lady rises is, we think, in “ A Hero’s Rest” (p. 73), a sonnet 
which seems to us nothing less than noble. The Myths of 
the Dawn show power of expression and a certain force of 
imagination, but, to our taste at least, want interest. From 
the eight poems contributed by Miss Elsie Higgins, we quote 
(p. 79),— 

“Etuics OF THE Dust. 

Is this thy crown? Is this the soul that wins ? 
God! more than all, Thy mercy makes us quail. 
We strive towards noble ends, grow weak and fail, 

Say, all is over! then Thy work begins. 


Yea, we shall all be changed. In much distress 
Of labour, angel hands are tending souls ; 
Dark is it underground where crystal wholes 

Are shaping into certain loveliness. 


Poor heart! By self-election, cold, unsunned 
Of the great Sun of Love, by what strange ways 
Wast thou refined to gather all his rays, 
And flash them back a perfect diamond ?”’ 
We give a special welcome to this volume of graceful verse, ag 
a hopeful outcome of the higher education of women, and as 
designed itself to help it forward. The profits are to go to the 
“§. Hilda Training Institution for Teachers,” 


DR. WISE ON THE OLD CALEDONIAN PAGANISM* 
Tr is not often that we obtain a book so satisfactory in outward 
form as is the volume before us. It is beautifully printed and 
magnificently illustrated. We cannot speak too highly of the 
value and beauty of the illustrations. Almost every sculptured 
stone of interest and note is given, and this of itself makes the 
book a valuable one. Tor it is not easy to obtain a trustworthy 
representation of the sculptured stones of Scotland; nor is it 
possible to find in an accessible form the other illustrations which 
Dr. Wise has gathered together from various parts of the world 
and made available for purposes of comparison. Not many 
will agree with Dr. Wise in the inferences he draws, and few 
will subscribe to the beliefs he entertains; but every one will be 
grateful to him for the material he has gathered, and for the 
way in which the illustrations are set forth in his book. It is 
something to have these monuments of Pictish heathenism 
placed side by side with similar monuments of other nations and 
races, separated far from them by time and space, by social and 
climatic conditions. 

When, however, we pass from the- material Dr. Wise has 
gathered to the use he makes of it, we find ourselves dissenting at 
every step. He makes assumptions which cannot be granted. 
He assumes as true what cannot be proved—nay, what we think 
may be disproved—and he builds on a foundation which may, 
or may not, exist, because we have no means of knowing. It is, 
indeed, probable that the Picts of Scotland were Celts, and 
spoke a Celtie language; but beyond that bare fact, our know- 
ledge of them is mainly conjectural. As regards their religion, 
we have really no sure and trustworthy information. Dr. Wise 
assumes that their religion was Druidism ; and he gives a detailed 
account of the social character of the inhabitants of Caledonia 
during the Megalithic age, and of their domestic manners and 
customs, as full and minute as if they were our next-door neigh- 
bours. It is enough to say on this point that for these details we 
have really no evidence. If we had evidence enough to warrant us 
in saying that the religion of Pictavia was Druidism—which we 
have not-—the next question is inevitable-—What is Druidism? 
And the only answer that can be given in the present state of 
historical investigation is, that we do not know. We are de- 
pendant on the testimony of Cwsar and Tacitus. And their 
testimony, when critically analysed, amounts to very little. If 
we admit that the religion of Gaul and Britain was the same in 
the time of Julius Cowsar, and that what Caesar says of Gallic 
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Druidism is true of British also, we have not made much pro- 
gress. Certainly, we have no adequate foundation for the great 
superstructure which has been raised. We have only to open 
any book on Druidism, and we shall find in it an elaborate 
description of rites, ceremonies, and beliefs, and a complete 
hierarchy of orders, as full and complete as if the writers had 
at their command a literature of Druidism as extensive and 
minute as the Pentateuch. It is wasted work, and the result is 
without value of any kind. 


The original part of the theory presented in this book is the 
belief entertained by Dr. Wise that Buddhist missionaries pene- 
trated into Britain and converted the natives from Druidism to 
Buddhism. We must confess that we opened our eyes with a 
wide stare of astonishment when we read the statement. We 
had read nothing more surprising since we had seen the asser- 
tion that the people of Scotland were the lost ten tribes of 
Tsrael. We turned with some eagerness to find some proof of 
the statement of Dr. Wise. We expected, at least, to find 
it stated that it was possible for Buddhist missionaries to 
get to Britain. For Buddhism as a historical phenomenon is 
not earlier than the sixth century B.C., and its native home 
ig India. Not for a century later could its emissaries have 
gone forth to other lands. The route from India to Britain 
is through Persia, Greece or Egypt, and Rome. But we have the 
light of historical documents and monuments by which we know 
the history and state of these countries, and we find no trace of 
Buddhism or its influence on them. Are we to suppose that 
Buddhist missionaries passed through or around Africa, or 
through Russia and North Germany, in order to reach Britain ? 
Really, Dr. Wise ought to have shown us how the assumption 
he makes is historically possible. It will hardly be believed that 
he makes no allusion to this or any other difficulty in the way 
of his assumption. He simply assumes it on the ground of the 
resemblance between the monuments of the sculptured stones 
of Scotland and those of Eastern Buddhism. Granted the 
resemblance, the more probable solution is that, as the Celt and 
the Indian are members of the same Aryan race, and have 
the same underlying beliefs and ideas, they would naturally 
express them in a somewhat similar manner. It is not necessary, 
in any case, to assume that the resemblance can only be ex- 
plained on the assumption of a late intercourse between India 
and Scotland, which is historically improbable. 


We do not find any relevancy to the theme of the book in the 
description which Dr. Wise gives us of Buddhism, its history 
and its tenets. It is somewhat out of date. The authorities 
quoted are not the highest, and better and more trustworthy 
accounts are easily accessible to the English reader. The pro- 
gress of our knowledge of Buddhism during the last quarter of 
a century has been so great, that any writer of older date has 
only ahistorical value. The authorities which Dr. Wise quotes 
have been superseded by more recent writers, and his account 
of Buddhism is at once irrelevant and misleading. 


If we could get rid of the allusions to a Buddhist mission to 
Britain which abound in the third section of the book, we should 
have a somewhat valuable contribution to our historical know- 
ledge in what remains. Dr. Wise is on firm historical ground when 
he affirms that the influence of Christianity has modified the char- 
acter of the later movements, even where the Pagan symbolism still 
survives. Recent investigation has made this highly probable. 
It is likely that the symbolism of the stag-hunt may have been 
used, as Sir Samuel Ferguson points out, to indicate the pursuit 
of salvation in Christ. Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
has shown the Christian character of many of these sculptured 
stones, independently of the crosses engraved on them. With 
the results of these cautious men of science the results of Dr. 
Wise in this part of his subject largely agree. It is a pity that 
the vast material he has gathered has not been arranged in a 
more luminous order, and with greater freedom from precon- 
ceived theory. If we can separate the facts from the theory, 
and rearrange them so as to elicit from them the hypothesis 
which can explain and account for them, we shall have gained a 
new position for a fresh advance. But this can be done only 
when we have learned to disregard Dr. Wise’s hypothesis of a 
Buddhist mission to Britain, and other irrelevant material of 
the same order. We repeat that if we regard the book as a 


collection of facts laboriously gathered and adequately illus- 
trated, and can disregard the theories of Dr. Wise, we have a 
book of a very valuable kind. 
book is without value. 


As a scientific construction the 














A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST.* 


Tue courage of their convictions is not always given even to 
those whose convictions are the strongest and most abiding. 
Indeed, we may go farther, and say it is a rare endowment. 
“ Basil,” as the author of The Wearing of the Green calls him- 
self, is evidently one of the few who possess this courage. 
The very amusing novel that held the mirror up to English 
Philistines, who furnish a goodly proportion of that entity which 
is accustomed to be respectfully alluded to as “the general 
reader,” and to be credited with a great deal of taste and judg- 
ment, exhibited this quality of courage conspicuously ; and now 
its writer has displayed it anew. He has taken for the heroine 
of A Coquette’s Conquest a lovely but worthless girl,—worthless, 
we meaa, from her want of conscience and her profound selfisk- 
ness,—and for his hero a man who figures in anything but a 
dignified position, as the helpless, unresisting victim of the 
conquering coquette. 

That “ Basil” believes “a man is an ass” when he is in love, 
is plain, and far be it from us to attempt his conversion. 
Secretly, silently, in the innermost recesses of their conscious- 
ness, no doubt the majority of men entertain a similar conviction 
respecting their fellows, and retrospectively, concerning them- 
selves,—especially themselves. But until all the members of 
this majority are widowers, they will cherish this conviction in a 
reserve like that of the uncomfortable “ higher mystics,” and 
not go blurting it out like “ Basil.” Not only is Mr. Rowan, the 
young gentleman who succumbs to Miss Lucy Lisle—he is not, 
however, the ultimate conquest of the coquette—an ass, but he 
is possessed to a preter-asinine degree of the patience and sub- 
mission of his tribe; and those qualities are exploited and 
recompensed after the fashion of young ladies like Miss Lisle. 
The beauty of it is that she never likes him, despises him from 
the first, cynically makes him a party to her small trickeries 
and cowardly little fibs, does not take the trouble to conceal her 
deceit and unscrupulousness from him, and comes nearest to 
sincerity in her resolution not to marry him if she can possibly 
effect her emancipation from her home and her father by any 
preferable means. No semblance at all of grapes, but the 
stiffest and prickliest of thistles, does Miss Lisle offer to her 
ass; and with what an appetite he eats them! If once ina 
way she does stick a musk-rose or two in his smooth ears, and 
drop a careless kiss upon his hairy cheeks, we know her “ gentle 
joy” is about to suffer severely for the indulgence. Yet do we 
not despair of the fate of Mr. Rowan; for we look for the courage 
of another of ‘ Basil’s” convictions, and feel pretty sure that 
the justice of the gods is to be vindicated, and that the pleasant 
vices of insincerity, selfishness, and heartlessness will supply a 
whip in the hand of her real master for the effectual scourging 
of the coquette. 

This story 1s not so pleasant as The Wearing of the Green ; no 
character in it has the humour or can claim the memorableness 
of Mr. Summers ; nor is Mary Lisle at all so delightful as Norah 
Wyndham, although her sister: (the coquette), in a rare access of 
candour, declares her to be “ the real angel,” when her own very 
special donkey applies that much too well-worn epithet to her 
naughty self. May we venture to hint that Mary’s English com- 
monplaceness, fullof excellence as itis, accounts for the difference ? 
She is as good, as self-sacrificing, as Norah; she has more trouble 
with her sister than Norah had with her mother; not to speak of 
the mortification of knowing that Lucy does not care a straw for 
the man whom she (Mary) loves, but has whirled him away from 
her at the tail of her triumphal car, to drop him breathless and 
done for in the stony highway by-and-by ; her father’s odious- 
ness is more oppressive to her than it is to Lucy, and she 
cannot elude it so readily; yet she fails to interest us as she 
ought. The touch of “the wild freshness of morning,” the 
sparkling humour, the unfettered grace of Norah, are wanting to 
Mary Lisle; and when the ass has outlived the asinine phase, 
when Lucy has got her deserts, and Mary has got him, we 
acquiesce indeed, but we do not particularly care, and we rather 
wonder what were Rowan’s reflections when he came to forty 
years, and had a good deal of leisure to devote to meditation and 
the Gascon wine. 

We must not, however, give our readers the impression that 
the ass is only an ass, merely a foolish young fellow under the 
fascination of a beautiful, vain, selfish, trivial, untruthful 
woman; this would be unfair to the author, who has created a 
very painful position for his hero, and made him behave very 
well in it. The device is ingenious by which Lucy is saved 
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jy Rowan from disgrace and ruin. She has played with Rowan 
up to the last moment, reserved him as a pis-aller in case of 
the failure of her more ambitious and agreeable scheme, and 
then thrown him over with cynicism of which even she her- 
self is ashamed, until she hits upon the expedient of resenting 
his fidelity as persecution. The poctical justice is true and 
inexorable, by which the righting of the wrong, forced by Rowan 
upon Hugh Dromore, the villain whom she has preferred to 
him, forms the curse and torment of her life. There are many 
passages in the book that are even painfully forcible, notably 
the scenes in which the hectoring atheism of Hugh Dromore, 
and the whining wretchedness of the hopeless drunkard, his 
cousin, are portrayed. Scenes at “the Works,” with the 
social problems involved in them, never obtruded, but suggested 
in their inevitable relations, form a portion of the story which 
alone would take it out of the class of trivial novels. The 
skill is remarkable with which the author draws the character 
of Lucy, making it possible for Hugh Dromore, with his innate 
viciousness, and his brutal arrogance, to suppose that she 
would fall in with his views of the relation he proposed to 
maintain with her, while he never for a moment allows the 
reader to make such a mistake. The courage of his conviction 
is displayed in the grief to which he brings the flirt, who is 
taken at the value which her conduct sets upon herself by 
a man who believes in, respects, loves, and fears nothing. 
The clerical sketches are clever,—a little severe, perhaps,— 
and the parochial ladies are funny, especially the “ millen- 
nial” Miss Ripple, and Miss Sprott, who having “ discovered” 
a purely fictitious scandal, “seemed to feel the kind of pro- 
prietary right in it that Donati must have felt in his comet.” 
Then there are the McCarthys, incidental cousins of Mr. 
Rowan,—to whose house he takes Lucy when he rescues her 
from Hugh Dromore’s trap,—humorous but real people, and 
Mrs. Chatteris, the landlady of the “Sheaf and Shears,” a 
country inn at which Rowan is taken ill at a crisis, and who 
nurses the patient, in what she fondly imagines to be “ D. T.,” 
“out of sheer goodness of heart and sympathetic tenderness 
born of associations with her departed husband.” Mrs. Chatteris 
is very amusing, and she gives “ Basil’? one more chance 
at the British Philistine, of whom he has already said some- 
where in the book that he regards anybody whose claims to imme- 
diate attention interfere with his own as being “as much of an 
intruder asa cockroach in a kitchen.” The light touch of “ Basil’’ 
is not inconsistent with sufficient seriousness of purpose and 
gravity of treatment. The household tyranny of Mr. Lisle, and 
his delusive geniality ; his clerical suavity, and sour suspicion in 
his personal relations; the terror in which Lucy stands of him, 
and its natural influence in making her more deceitful than she 
is by nature, with the results therefrom, form a well-thought-out 
and well-balanced character-sketch of the realistic order. 
Nemesis is made to work very thoroughly. “Basil” is too clever 
to leave Lucy merely miserable; she could have consoled herself 
in that case; but this is the end of a “ morality” that is not 
entertaining merely :— 

“When Lucy reappeared, without her husband, in Millbank, to 
grace Mary’s quiet wedding, she was almost unrecognisable, so 
haggard, old, and plain had she become. Mary was simply struck 
speechless at the sight of her as she stepped out of the train, and 
Lacy saw in her sister’s shocked face what havoc little more than a 
year of married life had wrought in her beauty. ‘ Well, you'll not be 
jealous, that’s one comfort,’ she said, with a laugh which was semi- 
hysterical. ‘Lucy, you’ve been ill!’ Mary exclaimed at last. ‘I’ve 
been married,’ she answered, with a fierce bitterness.’’ 


STURM UND DRANG.* 
WE are entirely unable to say why the author of these very 
readable, and often very graceful verses, called them by so 
inappropriate a name. If he had called them “ Stille und 
Ruhe,” instead of Sturm und Drang, we should hardly have 
thought the title more inapplicable. Except that they represent 
the fermenting thoughts of a young man, there is nothing of 
special agitation about them. ‘There is,—except in the rare cases 
where they are too obseure to understand,—a certain tranquil 
sobriety about them, rather than a feverish or hectic restless- 
ness, a sobriety which betokens a mind that can see through the 
superficial agitations of youth. Take, for instance, the true and 
pathetic lines on the misery and degradation of the dregs of 
our great citics. These might have been written by a sedate 
political philosopher so far as the conclusion is concerned, though 


* Sturm und Drang. A Volume of Verse. London: Eliot Stock. 





no sedate political philosopher could have given so pathetic a 
note to his regrets :— 


“O faces pitiful and pale! 

O misery beyond conceit ! 
O empty verse of small avail ! 

O weary hearts! O flagging feet ! 
Brothers and sisters, in your pain 
Ye cry for help, and ery in vain. 
For by the God who made us all, 

How can we help you if we will ? 
We cannot make you fair and tall, 

Nor cure your Joathsome hurts until 
Ye learn our healthy joys to share, 
Fresh water and the morning air. 


Nor can we change the soul within, 
The body that its fashion shows : 
What care of ours could serve to win 
Your spirits from their earthly woes ? 
Give you high thoughts, and noble lives, 
Glad mothers make you, and pure wives? 


In dirt and sin ye all were bora, 
In sin and dirt ye all were bred ; 
Not yours in truth, not yours to scorn 
The offal that is food and bed: 
Wallow until your lives be through ; 
Satan’s godchildren, take your due. 


The Master whom your fathers served 
Will bate no tittle of the wage: 
Deformed, enfeebled, and unnerved, 
Ye totter to your early age, 
And earth’s embrace soon shrouds the few 
For whom the sky was never blue. 


Around your life a wall is built : 
In pain and toil ye plod apart : 
The livery of your soul is guilt, 
And grief the girdle of your heart : 
For he who held you at the first 
Has cursed you, and ye shall be cursed. 


And we, we would do something more, 
Something for you, O faces pale! 

Than those who sought your paths before, 
And laboured on, conrent to fail, 

Well satisfied, though nothing done, 

That at the least their Heaven was won, 


‘Man doth not live by bread alone,’ 
The full-fed Bishop cried at ease ; 
You asked for bread, we gave a stono; 
We have preached Christ for centuries ; 
Until at last you learn to scoff, 
So few seem any better cil. 
Yea, half I hold myself to blame, 
That, not in pity of your cause, 
So much as in pursuit of fame, 
And rageed shreds of vain applause, 
For mine own pleasure, I rehearse 
Your sorrows in indifferent verse. 
Something, but what ? You ery for gold; 
And we, who have more precious grist, 
What you demand dare not withhold, 
Despite the stern economist ; 
Take it :—’tis all that we can give, 
For it is all you will receive. 
Take it: disperse the rich man’s store ; 
Take it: and satisfy your need. 
Then misbeget some millions more, 
For our posterity to feed. 
We cannot measure worlds by rule, 
Nor put a continent to school. 
Live on, and learn contempt for life : 
Know terror dim, and vague mistrust : 
There comes one end to either strife: 
Time shall inhearse your fate in dust. 
And we, the sad account who keep, 
Will weep in silence—if we weep.” 
“The full-fed bishop” is perhaps a little unfair, considering 
that the first bishop one thinks of in connection with East 
London is the Bishop of Bedford, who has worked harder 
than any one, except a few good sisterhoods, Mr. Barnetts 
and two or three other clergymen, for those same “pale city 
faces,” and certainly has not spared himself at all. However, 
if that aggressive verse was a mistake, the next, which confesses 
remorsefully the half-real character of the author’s own 
sympathy, may be taken as an extenuating circumstance. 
Aggressive writers too often fail to look at home for their own 
shortcomings ; but the author of Sfurn wud Drang has at 
least this virtue in him, that he seldom fails to do so, and to 
express his dissatisfaction with himself with real candour, and 
without that exaggerated bitterness which is not intended by 
the poets who use it to be taken seriously. Tere, for instance, 
are some verses in the mood of Matthew Arnold, to whom their 
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title virtually confesses the author’s obligation. But they are 
good verses, of which Matthew Arnold himself, though he would 
not have been very proud of them, need not have been ashamed :— 
“AN OBERMANNIC EPILOGUE. 
Amid our little worldly din, 
Vain to arrest or save, 
A century of vulgar sin 
Approaches to its grave. 
We dare not praise, we would not blame, 
The thing ourselves have made; 
Nor part the honour from the shame, 
The sunshine from the shade. 


Ab no, we sages of to-day 
Refuse to bless or ban ; 

Nothing we do at all, and say 
As little as we can. 


Let us have leave to eat and drink 
And we shall be content : 

We need not too exactly think 
For what our lives were meant. 

Indifferent happy with our lot, 
We trudge the trodden way : 

And if there be a God or not 
We hardly care to say. 

Could not the old philosophy 
A better counsel give P— 

‘So live that you may learn to die, 
So die that you may live.’ 

We have no heart to live our life, 
We do not wish to die: 

Too cowardly to join the strife, 
Not brave enough to.fly. 

We feebly fret, we mildly doubt, 
We compromise with sin: 

The old-world fashions have gone out, 
The new not yet come in. 

Upon the borders of a time, 
We leave all things undone : 

God send we hear the morning chime, 


And live to see the sun!’ 


If we look for verses more characteristic of the writer himself, 
and less moulded by the influence of his favourite poets, we 
should select first the following graceful and noble fancy, 
suggested by the battle of Cressy :— 
‘Our Cressy. 
Through noise of battle breaking round, 
Earl Warwick to the monarch sped : 
‘The Priuce is pressed !) King Edward frowned : 
‘My son must win his spurs,’ he said. 
And so, when cager angels would defeat 
Hell’s bitter wrong, and strenuous temptation, 
There flits a smile across the Mercy-Seat, 
‘Nay, let My children work their own salvation.’ ” 
The contrast there between King Edward’s frown and the smile 
that flits across the Mercy-Seat, as God refuses to snatch us from 
temptation, suggests that the anonymous author has in him 
some of the true stuff of the poet. 

It is impossible to say how far the poetic vein in the author of 
Sturm und Drang will go. That there is a vein of poetry in him, 
genuine of its kind, is certain; but whether there is enough force 
and depth and life in it, to make a poet, probably no one knows; 
or, if any one, only the author himself. At all events, we may say 
this, that the author of Sturm und Drang, though he hardly 
knows what his title means, and loves now and then to put out 
a mere riddle and call it a poem,—for example, “The Little 
Grey Man,”—has written a volume of verse which is interesting 
almost throughout, and some portions of which one can sincerely 
enjoy. 

A NEW KEY TO MYTHOLOGY.* 
TERE is, perhaps, no subject of discussion in which reason plays 
a less prominent, or guessing a more prominent, part than 
in the question of the origin of myths. Every generation, 
and almost every writer on the subject, has a different explana- 
tion to offer, each destructive of the last. From the simple faith 
of Homer to the beginnings of scepticism as to the Zepoi acyor 
which Herodotus displays, to the allegorising of Plato and the 
real-man explanation of Euhemerus, the natural religion of the 
eighteenth century, on to the etymological theories and the 
nature-myths of Max Miiller, every one is ready with a different 
but equally invaluable specific for solving all difficulties which 
may suggest themselves for the origin of fairy-tales. Mr. 
Andrew Lang is no exception to the rule. He, too, has his 
theory, which is destructive of all previous theories, and is the 
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one key that will fit all locks. But it has this advantage over 
all the theories that have preceded it—except, perhaps, that of 
the etymologists—that it is not evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness, that it is founded on vere cause, and in actual operation 
is based on a study of history and etymological facts. Mr. Lang 
belongs to the historical school. He applies the comparative 
method to myths and fairy-tales. He is of the school of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Tylor, and Mr. Ralston. His main 
thesis is that myths and fairy-tales, like everything else, are 
not only capable of rational explanation, but must be explained 
on the assumption that the people who invented them are not 
born lunatics or idiots. Myths and fairy-tales have descended 
to us from early and more or less savage times ; but we must be 
careful not to assume that savages were able to make bricks 
without straw, or to mistake straw for clay, any more than their 
descendants. In other words, the most grotesque and apparently 
unreasonable incidents must be pronounced to have a reason- 
able origin, and, it may be added, a more solid origin than mere 
verbal blunders. 

The Euhemerists and allegorists are apt to neglect the first 
presumption ; the mythologists or etymologists the second. The 
anthropologist, by his researches into ancient and modern folk- 
lore and folk-customs, particularly those of barbarous tribes, 
endeavours to give both a reasonable and a solid origin to 
many tales or incidents in tales which have hitherto appeared 
inexplicable absurdities. It is needless to say that Mr. Lang 
has wrapped up his scientific researches in a literary form, and 
that his essays on the subject are full of humour as well as 
interest. A good example of the penetrating power of the com- 
parative method is Mr. Lang’s treatment of the tale of Cupid 
and Psyche. It must have occurred to every one that the trials 
of Psyche were unreasonably severe to our notions for the mere 
fault of looking at her husband :— 

“Tn one shape or another the tale of Cupid and Psyche, of the 
woman who is forbidden to see or name her husband, of the man with 
the vanished fairy-bride, is known in most lands, ‘even among bar- 
barians.’ According to the story, the mystic prohibition is always 
broken ; the hidden face is beheld, light is brought into the darkness ; 
the forbidden name is uttered ; the bride is touched with the forbidden 
metal, iron, and the union is ended. .... . In the attempt to dis- 
cover how the ideas on which this myth is based came into existence, 
we may choose one of two methods. We may confine our investi- 
gations to the Aryan peoples, among whom the story occars both in 
the form of myth and of household tale (i.e., do as the mythologists 
do, simply search the Rig Veda, Homer, and the Nibelungen Lied). 
Again, we may look for the shapes of the legend which hide, like 
Peau d’Ane, in disguise among the rude kraals and wigwams, and in 
the strange and scanty garb of savages (i.c., adopt the method of the 
anthropologists). If among savages we find both narratives like 
Cupid and Psyche, and also customs and Jaws out of which the myth 
might have arisen, we may provisionally conclude that similar customs 
once existed among the civilised races who possess the tale, and that 
from these sprang the early forms of the myth.” 

Mr. Lang, therefore, adopting the latter method, traces the 
myth not only through the Rig Veda and the Brahmana, where 
the fairy-bride tells her mortal lover that she is ‘‘ never to see 
him without his royal garments, for this is the manner of 
women ;” but he hunts it down into the Spartan marriage 
customs, the Breton tale of the Frenchman who married the 
daughter of the ‘King of Naz,” where “les maris ne voient 
pas leurs femmes sans voiles que lorsqu’elles sont devenues 
meres,” and variations of the story among the Oijibways and 
the Zulus. He then illustrates, and at the same time, as he 
thinks, explains, its origin by the strange taboos which exist 
among savage races, as, for instance, the people of Futa, in 
Africa, where “ wives never permit their husbands to see them 
unveiled for three years after marriage”; or the Iroquois of 
North America, who “ n’osent aller dans les cabanes particulitres 
ot habitent leurs épouses que durant l’obscurité de la nuit”; or 
the Youabas of Central Africa, where “conventional modesty 
forbids a woman to speak to her husband, or even to see him, 
if it can be avoided.” THere then is a vera causa in active 
operation now among savage races, and almost certainly existing 
in ancient times among the Hindoos and Greeks, among whom 
the legends of Urvasi, and of Cupid and Pysche, sprang up. The 
origin of the custom is, of course, beyond the scope of the work. 
It must be sought in Mr. Tylor’s books, or in Mr. M‘Clellan’s 
Primitive Marriage. It is sufficient for Mr. Lang’s purpose 
to show that the custom is as widespread as the tale, and 
is quite sufficient to account for the legend which explains 
it, or half explains it, to civilised peoples. This is the con- 
structive portion of the work. The destructive portion, in which 
he sets against one another the conflicting theories of the mytho- 
logists and their mutually-destructive etymologies, and laughs 
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them to scorn, is in Mr. Lang’s best manner, and an excellent 
example of the adage, “ Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat P” 
Certainly, a system which in one man’s hands makes Urvasi 
“the chaste dawn” and in another “the luxurious, lewd 
wanton ”—which, according to Max Miller, is a myth of sun 
and dawn, and to Kuhn a fire-myth—is not exact enough 
for science, besides leaving unexplained the pith of the story, 
the prohibition of the bride seeing her husband “without his 
royal robes.” It is true, indeed, that Mr. Lang places his 
opposition to the older methods a little too high. There is no 
reason why the same tale may not be compounded of many 
elements,—the customary, the historical, and the true mytho- 
logical. The tale of Cupid and Psyche, as it stands in 
Apuleius, has certainly been transfused with the mythological 
and allegorical spirit. Eros and Psyche bear their meaning on 
the surface, and the tale, as it stands, is a “ moral tale,” pointing 
to the etherealising of sensual passion into spiritual love, and 
is worked out in a way certainly not explicable on the purely 
savage-custom hypothesis. The same qualification applies with 
even greater force to Mr. Lang’s explanation of the myth of 
passion, or, as he calls it—implying a very dangerous theory— 
“a far-travelled tale.” The essential incidents of the tale he 
regards as the bringing of the young hero to the home of a 
dangerous being, animal, giant, wizard; the daughter falling in 
love with him, the overcoming of dangers, and the flight of the 
pair; the pursuit, and the interposition of obstacles more or less 
miraculous in the path of the pursuers. The tale is traced in 
Gaelic, Slavonic, Zulu, Japanese, Algonquin, and Samoese 
versions. Mr. Lang infers that the tale has spread from one 
centre :— 

“The central part of the myth is incapable of being explained, 

either as a nature myth or as a myth founded on a disease of 
language. So many languages could not take the same malady in 
the same way ; nor can we imagine any series of natural phenomena 
that woald inevitably suggest this tale to so many diverse races. We 
must suppose, therefore, that all wits jumped and invented the same 
romantic series of situations by accident, or that all men spread from 
ene centre when the story was known, or that the story, once in- 
vented, has drifted all round the world.” 
The last is the explanation supported by the author. But if it 
be the true one, then the wildest imaginings of those excellent 
people who discover the ten tribes of Israel alike in the 
English, the Gipsies, the Afghans, and the North-American 
Indians, and who see versions of the Creation and the Hebrew 
Temple among the Himalayan tribes, and the Australian 
Aborigines, in Deucalion and Mania, and the Maori creator, are 
amply justified. Mr. Casaubon was right; and the key to all 
mythologies may be found in the first chapter of Genesis, 
Surely the unlikeness in the various tales is as great as their 
likeness. The marriage customs which underlie the various 
versions of Cupid and Psyche are such as might naturally and 
easily spring up wherever exogamy prevailed, or wherever 
abduction and seduction by force or fraud were the true sanction 
of marriage, that is, in barbarous times, “ mostwheres.” Is not 
the true origin of the Jason myth to be found in similar 
natural causes? After all, the point of the story is little 
more than “ over brakes, over briars, love will find out his 
way”; and the savage Shakespeares have merely woven well- 
known magical incidents by way of embroidery around the stories 
of barbarous Juliets and Romeos, whose family jars prevented 
the course of true love from running smooth. Mr. Lang’s 
hypothesis is too violent, and is not supported by the evidence. 
It takes us out of the region of rational explanation into that of 
guess-work, and leaves us, in a scientific point of view, no better 
off than the guesses of Euhemerus or the random shots of the 
etymologists. But whether we accept Mr. Lang’s theories on 
this or other points or not, he has done good service in pointing 
out the weakness of older theories, and has opened up a new 
mine of suggestions which will at least serve to supplement, if 
they are not held to supplant, existing explanations. 


MR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW SERMONS.* 
Every one remembers the story of how, when Coleridge asked 
Charles Lamb whether he had ever heard him preach, Lamb 
replied that he had never heard Coleridge do anything else. 
Draw from this saying its little sting of sarcasm, and allow for 
its humorous exaggeration, and it fits Mr. MacDonald quite as 
well as it fitted the great man who called it forth. As a matter 
of hard, prosaic fact, Mr. MacDonald has done many things 


* Unspoken Sermons. By George MacDonald, LL.D, Second Edition. London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 





besides preaching, and has done them as only a man of genius 
can; but it may fairly be said that his novels, bis poems, and 
his criticisms owe a great deal of their permanent value, ag 
they certainly owe not a little of their immediate popularity, to 
the quantity of homiletic matter which they hold in solution, 
There are many people who could not be induced to reada 
volume of undisguised sermons who not only enjoy being 
preached to, but receive much profit from the preaching, when 
they can get their sermonic medicine cunningly administered to 
them in a pleasant imaginative vehicle ; and we could mention at 
least one prevalent method of statement in the realm of Christian 
doctrine, the widespread adoption of which is due in larger 
measure to the novels of Mr. MacDonald than to the systematic 
utterances of other men with whose names it is more frequently 
associated. 


In more than one volume, however, Mr. MacDonald has 
delivered his message, not allusively or parabolically, but in the 
simple and direct fashion of the ordinary preacher, and has told 
his vision, not alone in brief scattered hints, but with the con- 
tinuity and coherence of presentation which enable us to see 
the very thing that he sees, instead of merely perceiving that he 
sees something. The first series of Unspoken Sermons has not, 
we think, been estimated at its true value, save by a compara- 
tively small number of readers. It was a really remarkable 
book; as any book must be which is the work of one whose 
spiritual instincts are naturally healthy, and who relies upon 
them with an unshaken and apparently unshakeable 
confidence—a confidence which may look like the reckless 
temerity of presumptuous manhood, but is really the 
faith of the child who is not afraid to travel along unfamiliar 
paths, because he believes, with Mrs. Oliphant’s little pilgrim, 
that “all the ways lead to our Father.” We cannot say that 
we think the present volume quite equal to its predecessor. The 
twelve discourses which it contains are much longer than those 
in the volume of 1867, and they seem to us thinner, more 
elaborated, less spontaneous, and less penetrating. It must be 
at least ten years since the present writer last read the sermons 
entitled, “The Consuming Fire,” “The Higher Faith,” “ The 
New Name,” and “ The God of the Living;” but they have at 
this moment a firmer hold upon his memory than certain sermons 
in this second series which he has perused within the last forty- 
eight hours; and, though the most rememberable sermon is not 


necessarily the most valuable, it is impossible to escape from , 


the feeling that there is a want of spiritual or intellectual grip 
in any sermon which fails to make an enduring impression upon 
a sympathetic mind. Perhaps the main difference between the 
two volumes lies in the fact that while in the latter the preacher 
expounds certain thoughts that he has laid hold of, in the 
former he proclaimed thoughts, or rather insights, which had 
laid hold of him, and which, therefore, gave him the power to 
lay hold of his readers. There is much in this new book that 
is very true, very beautiful, and very valuable; but, as a whole, 
it lacks some of the inspiration which pervaded its predecessor. 

We must, however, ask the reader to lay stress on the 
parenthetical phrase “as a whole.’ Of one or two sermons, 
and various portions of sermons, it assuredly must be said that 
this inspiration—this quality which is at once arresting and 
illuminating—is noticeably present. It is some time since we 
have read any discourse more helpful in the penetrating way in 
which it goes to the very heart of the matter in hand and opens 
up the full significance of a great moral crisis than that on 
“The Hardness of the Way”; nor have we often seen any 
treatment of the difficulties connected with the subject of 
Prayer which is at once so entirely candid and so generally satis- 
fying as that of the two sermons devoted to this theme,—a 
theme which must always have such a powerful fascination for 
the perplexed spirit which needs rest, but which will rest only 
in the truth. The first of the discourses we have mentioned 
deals with the story of the rich young man who went away 
grieved from the presence of Christ. Of course, much of the 
significance of the narrative lies upon the surface, and cannot 
be missed by the most ordinary interpreter. The only difficulty 
relates to the scope of our Lord’s appeal. Are His words, 
* Sell all thou hast,” addressed to us or to any of us to-day ? if 
to any of us, then to whom ? if not to us at all, why not? That 
these questions are difficult cannot be denied; but they are not 
too difficult to be answered to the satisfaction of the spirit; and 
the answers given by Mr. MacDonald seem to give just this 
satisfaction—that is, they meet the needs of those who have 
reached a point in their spiritual history at which it becomes 
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imperative that some immediate answer shall be forthcoming. 
To the ordinary and merely curious questioner who asks whether 
the appeal of Christ is addressed to him, and evidently hopes 
that the answer will be in the negative, Mr. MacDonald’s first 
reply is simply a reminder of the spiritual state of him to whom 
the appeal was originally made :— 

“ Can you have failed to note that it is the youth who has been for 
years observing the commandments on whom the further and, to you, 
startling command is laid, to part with all that he has? Surely not! 
Are you then one on whom, because of correspondent condition, the 
game command could be laid? Have you, in any sense like that in 
which the youth answered the question, kept the commandments ? 
Have you, unsatisfied with what keeping you have given them, and 
filled with desire to be perfect, gone kneeling to the Master to learn 
the way to eternal life? or are you so well satisfied with what you 
are that you have never sought eternallife, never hungered and thirsted 
after the righteousness of God, the perfection of your being? If this 
latter be your condition, then be comforted; the Master does not 
require of you to sell what you have and give to the poor. You 
follow him! You go with him to preach good tidings !—you who do 
not care for righteousness! You are not one whose company is 
desirable to the Master. Be comforted, I say, he does not want you ; 
he will not ask you to open your purse for him, you may give or 
witbhold ; it is nothing to him. What! is he to be obliged to one out- 
side his kingdom—to the untrue, the ignoble—for money ? Bring him 
a true heart, an obedient hand : he has given his life-blood for that ; 
but for your money—he neither necds it nor cares forit...... “és 
At this point, the preacher assumes that the person addressed 
will deprecate his harshness, and declare that though he may be 
unwilling to part from his money without the certainty that it 
is required from him, he is not indifferent to higher things. To 
this, Mr. MacDonald replies :— 

“Once more, then, go and keep the Commandments. It has not 

come to your money yet. The Commandments are enough for you. 
ye As to your money, let the Commandments direct you how 
touseit...... When, in keeping the Commandments you have 
found the great reward of loving righteousness—the further reward 
of discovering that with all the energy you can put forth, you are but 
an unprofitable servant ; when you have come to know that the law 
can be kept only by such as need no law; when you have come to 
feel that you would rather pass out of being than live on sucha 
poor, miserable, selfish life as alone you can call yours; when 
you are aware of a something beyond all that your mind can 
think, yet not beyond what your heart can desire—a something which 
is not yours, seems as if it never could be yours, which yet your life 
is worthless without; when you have come, therefore, to the Master 
with the cry, ‘What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?’ it 
may be he will then say to yon, ‘Sell all that you have and give to the 
poor, and come follow me.’ If he do, then will you be of men most 
honourable if you obey—of men most pitiable if you refuse. Till then 
you would be no comfort to him, no pleasure to his friends. For the 
young man to have sold all and followed him would have been to 
accept God’s patent of peerage; to you it is not offered. Were one 
of the disobedient, in the hope of the honour, to part with every 
straw he possessed, he would but be sent back to keep the command- 
ments in the new and easier circumstances of his poverty.” 
This seems to us a singularly profound and searching piece of 
exposition, and it is clenched by an arresting appeal to those 
who find comfort and relief in the thought that Christ has no 
need of them—that they who have shown no love are assuredly 
not called upon for the sacrifice which it is love’s delight as well 
as love’s honour to make. It is in such passages as this that 
Mr. MacDonald not only manifests the penetrating veracity of 
his spiritual insight, but also vindicates the strenuous severity 
of teaching which is often supposed to be limp and invertebrate, 
because in its attempt to persuade men it uses not the terrors of 
the theologians but the terrors of the Lord. 

The two sermons upon Prayer are, we think, equally valuable. 
Tn the first there is not perhaps much that can lay claim to 
mere intellectual novelty. Others have anticipated Mr. Mac- 
Donald in the answer which he gives to the most specious, 
because, apparently, most devout, objection to the efficacy of 
prayer—the objection that prayer is useless, because, whether 
we pray or not, God will do the best thing for us—by showing 
that prayer enables us to receive a higher good than we could 
receive without it, and that indeed there are things which are 
good when given as answers to prayer which, in the absence of 
prayer, would have been less good for us—perhaps not good at 
all. Even these thoughts, however, familiar as they may be to 
some, are, as presented in these pages, so obviously the results 
of direct insight and personal experience, that they come to us 
with a new power and freshness; and the second of the two 
sermons, which deals with the confessedly difficult subject of 
Intercessory Prayer, seems to us to take rank with the most 
valuable and illuminating of Mr. MacDonald’s utterances. No 
one who knows what it is to pray could bear to pray for him- 
self alone; the cry of intercession must needs burst from his 
heart ; and yet, at the same time, his intellect may be perplexed 
by the thought that objections which may have no validity as 





against the individual cry for help, have a terrible weight when 
brought against the prayer for the needs of others. In this 
latter case, the prayer arises from nothing in the person prayed 
for; it cannot, therefore, so far as we can see, increase his 
spiritual receptivity or preparedness. ‘“ Why, then,” to quote 
the preacher’s words, “ should it initiate a change in God’s deal- 
ing with him 2” 

Mr. MacDonald frankly admits that he does not know how 
to answer his own question ; and yet he feels that he may—nay, 
that he must—pray for his friend, for his enemy, for anybody. 
It is, of course, impossible to justify a mere spiritual instinct to 
those who do not possess it; but to those who do possess it, and 
yet hardly dare to trust it in the absence of justifying considera- 
tions, Mr. MacDonald has much to say which can hardly fail 
to be of inestimable value and comfort. As he says, he “can 
but speculate and suggest ;” but as he also says—and the re- 
mark is one which ought to bring a ray of light to every clouded 
spirit,—“ there ave some things for which the very possibility of 
supposing them is an argument.” The spiritual weight of the 
sermon can only be felt in reading it as a whole, because its 
various thoughts support and ratify each other; but the follow- 
ing passage may serve to indicate the preacher’s position :— 

“If in God we live and move and have our being; if the very 

possibility of loving lies in this, that we exist in and by the live air 
of love, namely, God himself, we must in this fact be nearer to each 
other than by any bodily proximity or interchange of help; and if 
prayer is like a pulse which sets this atmosphere in motion, we must 
then, by prayer, come closer to each other than are the parts of our 
body by their complex nerve-telegraphy. Surely, in the Eternal, 
hearts are never parted! surely, through the Eternal, a heart that 
loves and seeks the good of another, must hold that other within 
reach! Surely the system of things would not be complete in 
relation to the best thing in it—love itself, if love had no help in 
prayer. If I love and cannot help, does not my love move me to ask 
him to help who loves and can ?—him, without whom life would be 
to me nothing, without whom I should neither love nor care to pray ! 
—will he answer, ‘Child, do not trouble me; I am already doing all 
Ican?’ If such answer came, who that loved would not be content 
to be nowhere in the matter? But how, if the eternal limitless Love, 
the unspeakable, self-forgetting, God-devotion which, demanding all, 
gives all, should say, ‘Child, I have been doing all I could; but now 
you are come I shall be able to do more! Here is a corner for you, 
my little one; push at this thing to get it ont of the way!’ Howif 
he should answer, ‘Pray on, my child; I am hearing you; it goes 
through Me in help tohim!.... . what then?” 
There is a tendency towards sentimentality in the mode of 
presentation here which may repel some, while others will shrink 
from the idea of God standing in need of the help of his children; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is simply the defect in the expression 
of the thought which makes the thought itself in any way 
repellent. God certainly cannot need the help of beings whom 
He has called into existence, and whose existence he sustains ; 
but He allows them to work with Him that they may share 
with Him the joy of service; and if the industrious farmer be— 
as he undoubtedly is—a fellow-worker with God in Nature, and 
the righteous statesman a fellow-worker in providence, why may 
not the humblest of His children be such a worker in the great 
region of His redeeming activity ? This seems to us what Mr. 
MacDonald means, and we do not see how any devout thinker 
can reject his meaning; but here, as elsewhere in this volume, 
he is less happy, because more self-conscious in his way of putting 
things, than in his previous volume. Still, even in this second 
series, Mr. MacDonald gives us much of his best; and how good 
his best is we need not say. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eS ee 

The Monthly Interpreter. Edited by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell. 
(T. and T. Clark, and Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Exell is to 
be congratulated on the appearance of this the first volume of a new 
periodical of Scriptural exegesis. He has gathered round him an 
excellent company of assistants and contributors, and there is every 
promise of the Monthly Interpreter being a valuable addition to 
Biblical literature. Professor A. B. Bruce, whose “ Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ” is one of the ablest books of its kind, gives four 
chapters on “The Kingdom of Christ ;’? and Dr. Morison supplies a 
comment on the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. The chief 
Old Testament article is Professor Redford’s on “The Book of Joel.” 
Of miscellancous articles, we may mention Canon Rawlinson’s article 
(the first of a series on “ Biblical Topography”) on “ The Site of 
Paradise” (he was not aware when he wrote of the latest specu- 
lation on the subject which locates Eden at the North Pole), and 
Dean Plumptre’s on ‘ Philemon.” 

Lazarus in London. By F. W. Robinson. (Hurst and Blackett). 
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—This story is written as the autobiography of a young woman, and, 
like Mr. Robinson’s stories in general, indicates a good deal of power, 
Maud Protheroe, the young lady who is supposed to relate the adven- 
tures and incidents of the book, lives with a sister and half-sister in 
Fisher Street, Soho. They had seen better days, their father having 
been at one time a merchant in the City, and apparently wealthy. 
But at the time the story opens the family had long known nothing 
but extreme poverty. Old Mr. Protheroe, a peculiarly weak, worth- 
less, and unbearable creature, lived in the almshouses of the Spicers’ 
Company at Norwood; and his two daughters, Maud and Ella 
Protheroe, help their half-sister, Lydia Campbell, to eke out a 
miserable subsistence in a small haberdashery shop. Their principal 
occupation appears to be making surplices ; but not much attempt is 
made to enter into details about their battle with hunger. All the 
interest of the tale centres in a mysterious murder which took place 
in the City on the day we are introduced to the Protheroe circle. 
The murdered man was Mr. Protheroe’s former partner, against 
whom that unsuccessful man retained a bitter grudge, because Mr. 
Mackness had got on while he (Protheroe) lay stranded in an alms- 
house. Throughout a considerable portion of the tale the reader is 
left in some doubt whether this selfish old wretch is not the murderer; 
and his daughter Maud, as well as Lydia Campbell, lean to that view 
themselves. The former discovers a card of the murdered man’s which 
has dropped out of her father’s pocket. He had arrived at their house 
on the night of the crime in an extremely excited state; and when Maud 
picked up this card and read on the back of it, ‘Come to my office 
at seven, and I will hear al! you havetosay. There will be nobody to 
interrupt us there,’ she could not help associating her father with 
the murder. Nor can the reader, especially when it gradually dawns 
upon him that Protheroe is half-mad and capable of frenzies of rage. 
This situation makes the book most unpleasant reading, and the 
callous sort of way in which the narrator alludes to the matter at 
times deepens the distaste which the plot produces. Ultimately, it 
is all cleared up, of course, although not till after a rough lover of 
Maud’s, Ben Wellmore by name, has been taken up and held some 
time in prison on suspicion of having done the deed. From its title, 
we might infer that the book had a moral, that it was designed to 
depict the life of the hapless poor who are ground, and pounded, 
and battered at the bottom of London’s mighty maelstrom; 
but that is not the case. Two of the waifs of life do, indeed, flit 
to and fro through the pages of the book,—Isaac Garboush and 
his drunken daughter Sal; but their lives have certainly little of 
the moral attached to them. We doubt, indeed, whether what we 
are told of them, or what they say and do, represents in any faithful 
way the feelings and habits of the outcasts of the London streets. 
Sal, with all her drunkenness and her other crimes, presents, how- 
ever, the outline of a powerful character ; and the book, on a whole, 
has one or two striking situations in it. Perhaps the strongest im- 
pression it leaves on the mind is that the author could do much better 
if he took the trouble to exert his powers. The story, it should be 
added, appeared a short time ago in the Weckly Echo. 


There is a good deal of morbid sentiment and hysterical talk in 
The Unhired Labourer, by “ A. M. U.” (J. and R. Maxwell), the object 
of which is to give an account of the difficulties in and out of himself 
that a young man has to encounter and overcome before he can start 
ona career as a Christian missionary in India. The book is pre- 
posterously long drawn out, and the hero of it is not so much a per- 
sonality as a mass of sel f-consciousness, in which all the other characters 
of the story—to their loss, and perhaps to that of ‘A. M. U.’s” readers 
as well—live a rather choked and unwholesome existence. When the 
fog that broods over the story lifts, as it occasionally does, we get a 
glimpse of one or two characters that would have figured well even in 
more ordinary fiction, such as Julia, the somewhat weak and frivolous, 
but by no means bad, wife of the “unhired labourer,” who adds 
jealousy to his other weaknesses. There is also a very heartless 
captain,—a forger, and, in intent, a murderer,—who in other hands 
than this writer’s would have made a rather superior villain. 


Simplicity in fiction, as in real life, is a virtue, but it approaches 
perilously near to namby-pambiness in Lady Hope’s A Simple Life. 
(Hurst and Blackett).—A very good and sweet girl, no doubt, is 
Gentian, its heroine ; and Lord Malyon, who marries her at the end of 
three large volumes, is, no doubt, one of the happiest and most fortu- 
nate of men. Lady Hope has, moreover, undoubted skill in por- 
traying characters that are devoid of guile, or that are not notable in 
any way; and it is needless now to say that her teaching—when 
she does teach—is perfectly sound. We object, however, to pages 
upon pages of infantile ethics like this :—“If we are school-children, 
as the organist says we are, we must learn our lessons sooner or later. 
If we do not learn them to-day, we must learn them to-morrow, and 
perhaps to-morrow they may be harder; so we had better learn them 
now, to-day, and leave them not to after-times.”” The best character 
in the story is George Wayte, a rustic lover of Gentian, who, by the 
way, turns out to be no furmer’s daughter, as she seems to be at the 
beginning of the first volume. George is not a bad fellow, although 





Gentian has to correct him for saying “ What is Lord Malyon ?” 
instead of “ Who is Lord Malyon?”  . 

Holy Living: a Year-Book of Thoughts from Jeremy Taylor, 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—No better author could be found for the 
purposes of such a selection as this, so great is the abundance of fine 
thoughts, expressed with admirable force and beauty, which he fur. 
nishes. It is not only the work which bears the title given to this 
selection, but the whole of the great preacher’s writing, from which 
this selection has been made. The result is a very satisfactory 
volume, which has also the advantage of an appropriately handsome 
appearance. Archdeacon Farrar has added a useful introduction. 

The Devil’s Portrait, by Anton Giulio Barrili (Remington), is a 
painful, but yet a rather powerful, story of Italian love, veugeancey 
and tragedy. As in most fictions of the kind, the plot is practi- 
cally everything; the incidents and the characters are nothing. 
The unfortunate hero is Spinello Spinelli, who develops into a 
great artist of the Michael Angelesque sort. But his betrothed, 
Fiordalisa, the daughter of his master, is spirited away from him by 
a rival brother artist, Buonalente, in a marvellous, and indeed in. 
credible, fashion. Tuccio di Credi, a confederate of Buonalente, 
fastens himself upon Spinelli as a friend and admirer, and allows him 
to drift into a marriage which is nearly, if not quite, loveless. At 
last Spinelli discovers that Fiordalisa, whom he believes to be dead, 
has heen forced to marry Buonalente. Him he kills, though not before 
the villain has had time to strike an Iago’s blow at Fiordalisa. Finally, 
he goes mad, although, before his death, he retains reason enough to 
achieve wonders as an artist, and to kill the second villain of the 
story. Next to the plot, the artistic babble in The Devil’s Portrait is 
most to be commended, because it is true to nature—at least, to 
nature in Italy. The Devil’s Portrait has been translated freely but 
carefully. 

History of Art in Phenicia and its Dependencies. From the French 
of Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and edited by 
Walter Armstrong, B.A. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This work, 
with its full descriptions, written, it is clear, out of an ample know- 
ledge of the subject, and its copious illustrations, numbering between 
six and seven hundred in all, is, if we might ever venture to use the 
term, of an exhaustive kind. It is, anyhow, most detailed and 
elaborate. Phcenician art is, indeed, a subject with peculiarities 
which do not make it easy to handle. The artistic temper in this 
curious people was receptive rather than original ; and as their habits 
of life brought them into wide contact with other races, it was 
subjected to many influences. Then, again, the remains of this 
cosmopolitan art, if we may so call it, are to be found anywhere 
rather than in the proper home of the race. In Pheenicia itself 
there is little; here even inscriptions are very rare (there are only 
nine, the authors tell us, from the Syrian coast). And in the great 
Pheenician colony of Carthage there is little also, though here inscrip- 
tions, with, however, but very little variety in them, are common. It is 
Cyprus that supplies the most plentiful and most abundant examples 
of the national art. Cyprus has been the scene of the labours of one 
of the most successful of explorers, and is rich in illustrations. Nor 
are other Mediterranean countries barren of them. The Phosnicians 
travelled widely, and left traces of themselves in most places which 
they visited. Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, supply examples of their art 
and their handicraft. We find them also in unexpected places. A 
whole collection of objects of art, for instance, was found some ten 
years ago in the necropolis of the Latian town of Praeneste. It is 
not only the artistic reader who should study these most interesting 
volumes; they illustrate history also, in the most instructive and 
suggestive way. 

Warren Knowles, by Alan James Gulston (Remington and Co.), 
cannot be more fairly or truly described than as a well-stuffed novel, 
—well stuffed, even for three volumes, with” letterpress, adventures, 
conspiracies, crimes, and scoundrels of both sexes and of all types. 
Warren Knowles himself isa young man endowed with the wisdom of 
a serpent and the harmlessness of a dove; and so he bears a charmed 
life both at home and abroad, recovers the family property which had 
been cozened from his father by a firm of legal sharks, and marries the 
young lady of his choice. He certainly does his best to attain success, 
if hard work in preserving one’s own life and in reforming the lives of 
other people merits happiness and prosperity in this world. He hasin 
America torun the gauntlet of the bullets of an Indian chief who has 
parted with certain diamonds to him, and the seductive wiles of Kathleen 
O’ Byrne, a beautiful barmaid, who wishes to possess herself both of 
him and of his diamonds. At the same time, he is hampered with a 
companion named Pistol Ball, alias Brandy Ball, whom he has 
solemnly promised to save although that worthy should drink himself 
into madness, which he faithfully proceeds to do, prefacing his 
carouse with the declaration: ‘‘Come woe, come weal! a big drink 
is mine to-night!’ At home, Knowles, disguised under the name of 
Hilton, has to baffle all sorts of intriguers and would-be murderers, 
in addition to the American Circe, who turns up again to 
have her revenge on the man who does not love her; while 
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his little leisure has to be devoted to rescuing distressed 
damsels, and putting poachers and gipsies on the right ethical 
path. Altogether, Mr. Gulston—who, we should say, is not 
only a new, but a young writer—does his best to combine the 
methods of Miss Braddon and the late Captain Mayne Reid, and if 
his art is not particularly refined, and if his knowledge of human 
nature is rather limited, he is entertaining after a fashion. There is 
at least an air of what the old writers used to style “robustiousness”’ 
about him, which is agreeable rather than otherwise. But he must 
not paint such a large canvas next time he appeals to us; above all, 
he must try to get hold of a good heroine, and place a higher ideal of 
fiction before himself than the three-volume dreadful. 

General Gordon: his Life and Character. By G. W. Bacon. (G. 
W. Bacon and Co.)—This is a useful little sketch, though it passes 
over considerable periods of Gordon’s life very hastily. The Crimean 
time, for instance, and the years spent on the Danubian and Armenian 
boundaries, though illustrated by Gordon’s own letters, are compressed 
into something less than a page. The life, too, at Gravesend wants 
its most effective details. Still, there is a fairly satisfactory account 
of the more prominent parts of Gordon’s career, of his service in the 
Soudan (at his first visit), in China, and his last defence of Khartoum. 
The volume, it must be remembered, is limited to fifty pages; within 
that compass it puts much. 

Scuoon Books.—The Fourth Book of Thucydides. Edited, with 
Notes, by A. T. Barton, M.A., and A. 8S. Chavasse, B.C.L. (Long- 
mans.)—This is a very instructive and useful book. It would not be 
easy to find a difficulty that does not meet with a full and, for the 
most part, satisfactory treatment. The complicated—perhaps we 
should rather say entangled—style of Thucydides is carefully and 
patiently unravelled ; grammatical constructions—as, e.g., the some- 
what intricate usages of the pariicles—are noted and explained, and 
points of history and geography amply illustrated. This last is a 
not less noticeable feature of the book than the minuteness of the 
grammatical annotation. Would it be practicable, we should like to 
know, to separate these two classes of notes, putting the latter on 
the same page with the text, and collecting the former at the 
end? A reader cannot nave the comments on constructions too 
close under his eye (we take it for granted that he is one 
who really wishes to learn); and he is apt to pass over diffi- 
culties and peculiarities as long as he gets a fairly correct 
notion of the general sense of the passage, if the trouble 
of reference is too great. The separation would not be easy, 
we allow; but we think that a rough line might be drawn. We 
do not always agree with Messrs, Barton and Chavasse’s views (in 
¢. xiii., c.g., we are inclined to take ppaga rods €omAous as being rather 
in opposition with & dievof@noay than an infinitive of purpose, an 
explanation of which one is inclined to be chary). But they are 
always worthy of attention, and are urged in a forcible way. The 
renderings are, we think, occasionally somewhat bald, a fault into 
which the editors’ feeling that a version “ cannot be too close to the 
original or too simple and concise in style,” is not unlikely to lead. 
After all, the Greek has to be put into English, and not into a 
language which no Englishman, out of a class-room or lecture-room 
or examination-hall, ever wrote or spoke. We try to put English 
into the best Latin or Greek that we can. Why not have 
the same ideal in the converse process ? Letters of Cicero. 
Selected and Arranged, with Introduction and Notes. By T. C. 
Muirhead. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Muirhead’s is a useful book, 
as it could not fail to be when an editor will take proper 
pains and use the best authorities. But it might, we think, have 
been made better. Mr. Muirhead says that these letters have 
been “arranged.” But this, we find, means nothing more than that 
the Epistole ad Familiares and the Epistole ad Atticum have been 
mixed up together in their commonly accepted order. But no adequate 
attempt has been made to correct this order, which is known to be 
frequently erroneous. Professor Tyrrell, for instance, puts Fai., v. 
7, before Fam., v. 1, as being the first that we find of Cicero’s writing 
after the breach caused by his consulship. The present editor would 
have done well to follow here and elsewhere his lead. Again, we 
cannot say that we think the notes adequate. In 1 (ad Att.,i.1),e.g., 
“dolo malo mancipio accepisse,” might very well have been explained 
otherwise than by the very doubtful statement “that the defendant 
was accused of buying-up Varius’ bankrupt property at a false valua- 
tion.” There is no “ false valuation” in the matter. The defendant 
had bought what Varius had no right to sell at any valuation, because 
it belonged, not to him, but to the creditors. Is it not possible, too, 
that among the “ humanity students’? for whom the volume is, we are 





told, primarily intended, there may be a few who need to be told 
that malo goes with dolo and not with mancipio? ‘ A fraudalent: 
valuation” might possibly suggest the latter. In 19 (ad Ait, iii. 19), 
we have on “non quo mea interesset loci natura” this note :—“ The 
constraction of interest with a noun for subject is not elsewhere found 
in Cicero ; but the analogous construction with refert seems to support 
the use in familiar style.” Here again Professor Tyrrell might have 
been advantageously consulted. He gives very good reason why 





“quae esset,” which, as he well remarks, is an obvious instance of 
&BAeYpia, should be inserted. And is there any analogousclassical use 
of refert ? Caesar : de Bello Gallico, VIII. With a Map and English 
Notes, by A. G. Peskett, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—This 
is a careful edition, giving the young student all that he wants, and 
not without value for the more advanced also. We may especially 
mention the geographical notes, a point which an older generation very 
much neglected, but which are essential to the interest, and even 
the intelligibility, of the original. The book is profitable as a 
study of the difference between that great master of style, Caesar, 
and its much inferior writer——Latin Prose. Part I.—Caesarian 
Prose. By Francis P. Simpson. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Simpson works 
out here an excellent idea—the teaching of a good Latin style by the 
special study of the Latin author who affords the best available model 
for a given class of subjects. He explains his object thus :—“ Fach 
group of these exercises is founded on a passage in Cwsar. All the 
words, phrases, and constructions needed for the translation of the 
English into Latin will be found in the specified portion of the Com- 
mentaries ; and, on the other hand, all, or practically all, of the words, 
phrases, and constructions to be found in that portion of the Com- 
mentaries, are brought into use.’ We have no fault to find with the 
way in which this object is carried out. It has been dove in a most 
careful and painstaking way. Verily, if this generation does not learn 
to write Latin prose, it will not be for want of good help. But is it 
to be by some strange irony of fate that when the apparatus of 
teaching has been made complete, the subject will cease to be 
taught, just as the coaches had reached perfection when the 
railways came to sweep them away? Mr. Simpson is too per- 
emptory in saying (as far, at least, as Cwsar is concerned) 
that hic is changed in oratio obliqua, to is and ille. Hie occurs 
repeatedly in reported speech in the De Bello Gallico. Hints and 
Rules about Classical Composition. By F. A. Hooper, M.A. (Relfe 
Brothers.)—There are some very useful things in this book, meant 
“to correct some common mistakes.’ They relate to both Greek 
and Latin composition, and are excellently arranged and clearly put. 
Elementary Help-notes on Latin Parts of Speech and Sentences. 
By W. Thornton Bullock, M.A. (Relfe Brothers.)—This book goes 
over the ground, we should be inclined to say, too rapidly. It con- 
tains less than fifty loosely-printed pages in all, and yet the learner, 
who begins on page 1 by being told the parts of speech, by the time 
he reaches page 44, is supposed to have mastered the rules for 
oratio obliqua. Elementary Greek Syntav. By F. E. Thompson, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)--Mr. Thompson here adopts that excellent 
book which we had the pleasure of commending to our readers 
some little time ago,—the Syntay of Altlic Greek. It is in- 
tended to give such an outline of Greck syntax as a boy may 
be expected to know by the time he reaches the sixth form.—— 
Easy Latin and Greek Passages for Practice in Unseen Translation, by 
J. Arnold Turner, B.A. (Rivingtons), gives 177 pieces of Latin (117 
of prose and 60 of verse) and 127 of Greek (87 of prose and 40 of 
verse). The general subject of each extract is given by the heading 
(a point on which, we observe, teachers are divided, some pre- 
ferring that the scholar should be left absolutely without guide), and 
a few less familiar words are supplied in a vocabulary at the end of 
each piece. The collection is extended for “ Lower and Middle 
Classes’’ in schools. It comes, we see, from a well-known and suc- 
cessful preparatory school, and, we should say, is well adapted for its 
purpose. Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise, edited by T. F. 
Crane, A.M., and 8. J. Bruor, B.S. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons), is “an 
Historical French Reader,’ consisting of extracts collected from a 
variety of sources, not only authors as Erckmann-Chatrian, de Toc- 
queville, Louis Blanc, Mignet, &c., but newspapers of the period, as 
Le Vieux Cordelier for a speech of Camille Desmoulins (July 12th, 
1789), being put under contribution——The History of Ireland 
for Schools. By William F. Collier, D.D. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
—This book has something of the spirit and language which Dr. 
Collier shows in his “History of England.” He has a knack of 
seizing picturesque points and putting them into a clear and 
effective narrative. A feature to be noticed is the illustrations, not 
useless fancy pictures, which do nothing to improve the reader’s 
grasp of the subject, but really relevant. Another is the account of 
social life in ancient Ireland ; and a third the etymological account of 
Irish names.——An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics. By B. William- 
son, M.A., and Francis A. Tarleton, LL.D. (Longn:ans.)—— Weekly 
Problem Papers, with Notes, by the Rey. John Milne, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.), “intended for the use of students preparing for mathe- 
matical scholarships, and for the junior members of the Universities 

















who are reading for mathematical honours.” 

We have received a third edition of Mr. W. A. Ifunter’s Infrodue- 
tion to Roman Law (William Maxwell and Son), a lucid exposition of 
its subject, illustrated by comparisons with important points of 
English law, and, in some respects, supplemented. An appendix 
contains examination questions, and there is a supplementary glossary 
of technical phrases. 
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Railway Management at Stations. By E. B. Ivatts. (MceCorquo- 
dale and Co.)—Mr. Ivatts is ‘‘ Goods-manager of the Midland Great 
Western Railway,” and speaks out of a large experience. As he has 
thus an advantage to which we do not pretend, we must be descrip- 
tive rather than critical. First come what may be called preliminary 
chapters on “ Organisation,’ “ Training,’ and ‘ Discipline.” Then 
follows a long chapter on “The Acceptances of Goods—Outwards,” 
* Canvassing for Traffic,’ is briefly described. Then follow chapters 
on “Cartage of Goods,” “ Delivery of Goods—Inwards.” Various 
other matters are dealt with, ‘‘ Correspondence” and “ Accounts ” 
being two of the most important among them. There is an 
interesting and instructive summary of “ Legal Questions Relating 
to Passenger Traflic.’”” Some of these cases seem very hard and 
irreconcilable. A Company is not liable for the acts of its officials, 
unless it has expressly authorised them. Tho more extravagant and 
tyrannical they are, the less the presumption of authorisation ; so 
the passenger gets no redress, the officials being commonly, of course, 
not worth powder and shot. There are some useful directions for 

- “Treatment of Injured Persons.’ 

About Going to Law. By Arthur John Williams. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Williams advises his readers to avoid law if they can; if 
it is inevitable, he tells them what they should do; ‘‘ How to Resist 
an Unjust Claim,” and “How to Assert a Just Claim.’? Then he 
gives some practical ‘“‘ Hints to Witnesses,”’ and follows them up with 
“ Hints to Jurymen.” 
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POSTAL CHANGES 


APPOINTED TO TAKE PLACE 


ON JULY b 62), 18 8 5b. 





Her Majesty’s Po-tmaster-General hereby gives Notice that the following 
changes of importance will come into operation on JULY Ist next. 





ACCELERATION OF THE Niautr Maris ror ScotTLnaAnp.—The Scotch Night Mail 
will be despatched from Euston Square by a special train, 20 minutes earlier than 
heretofore, viz.: at 8.30 p.m. Letters for this despatch may, notwithstanding 
the earlier departure of the train, be posted in the Town Districts of the 
Metropolis generally without late fee half-an-hour later than at present, viz, : 
up to 6 p.m, at any office, Letter Box, or Pillar Post. On payment of a late fee 
of $d letters may be posted in Town District Letter Boxes one hour later than at 
present, viz,: up to 7 p.m.; and half-an-hour later at the Heal District Offices, 
viz.: up to 7.30 p.m.; and up to 7.45 p.m. at the Chief Office, St. Martin’s. lee 
Grand, The Late Letter Box at the Euston Square Railway Station will be kept 
open for the receipt of late letters, upon which jd feo must be prepaid, until 8.20 
p.m,, and such letters may be posted in the Travelling Post Office up to the time 
of departure of the train, The Mails will be due at Aberdecn 40 minutes earlier, 
at Inverness 1 hour 40 minutes earlier, and at other places in proportion. 


New Niaut Marts ror LANCASHIRE AND NortH WALES AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
MAILs ror EpinpurGH AND GLAsGow.—A new Mail train will be established, 
leaving Euston Square at 10 p m., for this service. Letters for this despatch mag 
be posted in the Town Districts without fee up to 8 p.m., and, on payment of a 
late fee of 4d., at the Head District Offices, up to 830 p.m., and at the General 
Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, up to 9 p.m. 

Later PostinG FoR THE PROVINCIAL NiGur MAILS GENERALLY.—The times 
of posting in London for the general Night Mails will also ba made later to the 
extent indicated in the first paragraph relating to the Night Mails for Scotland, 
Thus in future, in the Town Districts the posting will be as under, viz. :— 


P.M. 
In any Letter Box os «» Without Fee sap ow 60 
ae . *With Fee of 4d... van’ 
At Hoall District OMees ‘<a ” ai vee FeO 
At the General Post Office... 9 vi we OD 
. (St. Martin’s-le-Grand) ; 
At the Railway Stations sie 7 f Up to the Time of the 


¢ Departure of the Traing, 

* For some Towns the payment of 2 late fee will not be required, as the Night 
Mail Letters will be forwarded by tate Trains, For particulars, see separate 
List. 

Mipntanr Mai. to tHE Nortu.—The train leaving Euston Square at midnight 
has now by contract been constituted a Mail train, and regular despatches for 
certain towns, both in England and Scotland, will be made by this train, which 
isdue in Edinburgh at 12.52 p.m, and Glasgow at 1.15 p.m. Letters posted in 
any Letter Box in London cither in Town or Suburban Distriets in time for the 
last collection at night at times varying from 8,0 to 9.0 p.m. ; at the Head District 
Offices up to 10.80 p.m., and at the General Post Office (St. Martin’s-le-Grand) up 
to 10.45 p.m., will be forwarded by this train and be delivered on the following 
day in Manchester (City) and Liverpool (City) hy the first delivery, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in good time in the afternoon, and at many other important towns 
either by first post or during early basiness hours, 


AppITIonAL Factnittes ror Posting Letrers ror Souta Wairs.--A snpple- 
mentary despatch of letters for South Wales will be forwarded by the new 10 p.m, 
Mail train from Euston Fquare. These letters will fail into the first town and 
rural deliveries at Chepstow, Newnham, and Lydney, the first town delivery at 
Newport, Mon., and © andi und the North Mail delivery at Swansea (9.30 a.m.), 
and all other towns ant the larger villages in South Wales. The latest time of 
posting will be the same as for the night Mails for Lancashire and North Wales, 
«e., indicated in the second paragraph of this notice. 














Later Posting or Letrers ror Last Deviverny 1N Lonpon.—Letters posted 
at any Brauch Office, Receiving House, Pillar Post, or Wall Letter Box i in the 
Town Districts of London up to 7 p.m. will be in time for delivery the same niglit 
in the Districts in which posted, and in certa‘n adjoining Districts, 

New Farry MAILs ror Yorksurrr.—A new express train carrying letters from 
the Continent and also Inland Mails will he despatehed from the Great Northern 
Railway Company's ‘Terminus at King’s Cross at 7.40 a.m., and will reach Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Sheffield, and other towns in Yorkshire in the course of the 
forenoon, calling at Peterborough, Grantham (with a branch service to Notting- 
ham), and Doneaster, 

To the Mid-day Mail e-tablished on May Ist by the 1.30 p.m. train from King’s 
Cross a Travelling Post Office is attached, and letters _ Leeds, Bradford, &c., 
prepaid with a late fee of } d, may be pos sted in the Letter Box attached to that 
Otlice up to the starting of the train, 








ESTABLISHMENT OF COLONIAL AND ForrigN Parcets Posts.—Arrangement¢s 
have now been made or are in progress for extending the Paicels Post to places 
abrow. Accordingly Parcels will be accepted for transmission by Post at the 
rates and under the conditions published in separate notices for India, including 
British Burmah and Aden, for Gibraltar and for Egypt. 

Repucep Rates OF Postage ror Weavy Lerrers.—The seale of postige 
applicable to letters between 2 oz, and 12 0z, in weight will be continued witiout 
limit. 


The letter postage will therefore advance as follows :— 





For the first ounce, 11; for 20z., 1) 
20z., plus a penny. 


; for all greater weights, 4d for every 


Consequently, letters weighing over 120z. will be accepted at the following 
rates of Postage :— 


Above 12oz. ? thd, 


Ahove 1402.) ~ 1 
Under 1 foz. 


Under l60z. §?"" Under-i8oz. § 
Above 29 0z. Ver 4d. Above 2202.) 
) r 
Under 22 oz. ) Under 2toz, 5 ‘ 


Above 16 oz. sid. Above 1802.) 61. 


Under 20 oz. S 


MAILS FOR tHE West Inpres.—The Mails from this country for the West 
Indies will be despatched regularly every two weeks, i.e., on each alternate Thurs- 
day, commencing “with Thuisday, July 2nd, instead of on the 2nd and 17th of 
each month, 

SIAM INCLUDED IN THE PostaL Unton.—The Kingdom of Siam will enter the 
Postal Union. For the rates of postage see small notices, 

Money Orpers ror Hawait.—The Money Order System will be extended to 
the Kingdom of Hawaii (Sandwich Islands). 

The rates of Commission will be identical with those chargeable 
Orders issued on other Foreign Countries. 


for Money 


INSURANCE OF PARCELS AND REGISTERED PostTaL Packets.—Arrangements 
for the insurance of registercd postal packets upon which the registration fee 
and postage have been prepaid, and also for the insurance of parcels, will shortly 
be made, A further notice, giving full particulars, will be issued when a date 
has been fixed upon for commencing the new system. 

By Command of the Postinaster-General, 


Gexeral Post Office, 8. A. BLACKWOOD, Secretary. 


June 20, 1885, F 
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{HESTER TRIENNIAL MUSICAL T HE OWENS COLLEGE, 
FESTIVAL, JULY 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. MANCHESTER. 
Under the patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty Professor Greenwood, finding it neces ary to devote 











the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and | the whole of his time to the Principalship, will resigu 

Princess of Wales, Karl and Countess of Chester. the PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK on September 
“The Redemption,” “ Daniel,” ‘ Stabat Mater’? | 29th next. 

(Rossini), ‘St. Paul,” * Messiah,” serlioz’s Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 

“*'Paust,”’ and Miscellaneous Works. applications and testimonialy, addressed to the 


Artists :—Miss Mary Davies, Miss Anna Williams, ; Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
Madame Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Ed, Lloyd, not later than Monday, July 13th next. | 
Joseph Maas, Mr, Brereton, and Mr. Santley. Band Information concerning the terms and conditions 
and chorus, 700, of the appointment will be forwarded on application 

Reserved seats for three days, ‘nclusive, two guineas to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal of the Coliege. 
and one guinea; single tickets, 15s and 7s 6d.—Full HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


sarticulars from the HON, SEC., at Messrs, Phillip- a aa : - = 
Fon and Golders, Chester. : QC PEN SCHOLARSHIPS | in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | and £60, are awarded annnally in October at ST. 
! in WATER-COLOURS., THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is | Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. | RENDLE, Medical Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean. 
Admission, Is. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. = = = : 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. {(AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAM- 
INER ‘ ; - ) BRIDGE. 
G ENERAL GORDON at KIAR. An EXAMINATION wil! be held on AUGUST 5th, 
TOUM. — Tho. GORD N 6th, and 7th, 1835, for the award of two Scholarships 
aan : aga as MEMORIAL FUND I il offered, the one by the Clothworkers’ Company, the 
The LAST W A I CH, 7 U RE at BRI TISH GAte | other by E. B. Foster, Esq. The Scholarships are of 
hy Lowes Dickinson. LERY, PALL : MA LL, the value of £30 per annum, and are tenable for three 
Opposite Marlboro House, years from election, A second year Scholarship of the 
Ten to Six, Admission Is. | yaine of £39 per annum, tenable for two years 
r ane yy T rel (1 from elec’ ion, will be awarded at an examinati n to be 
ING 2 itd ll SCHOOL held in May, 1586. The College charges (£54 per 
“REQUIRED in — ries hav .e ASSISTANT annum) cover all expenses for board (ineluding an | 
MISTRESS i sd the GIRI 3° GR AM M AR SCHOOL extra term in the long vacation, and washing), and 
ASTON a ee ay neon ote “| the necessary cost of tuition.- ogg vata apply 
Subjects: Mathematics and German, Salary £100, de cgi J. COX, Eeq., Cavendish College, 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent — 
to the HEAD MISTRESS, King Edward’s School, oe 






WANTED, in September, a HEAD MISTRESS, : 
member of the Church of England. Salary, 4 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 
with Capitation-Fee of £1 for each Pupil ove 
Present attendance, 120.—Applications, with 
monials and statement of qualifications and ex- 








ant, on or before July 6th, to Rev. Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 ti 





at Ipswich, established under a recent Sckeme of the beanie , 
Charity Commissioners; the Mistress to Take Office | 9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in an 


at the Commencement of the First Term of 1886. The The Funds are now close on Five Mill ong. 
School will be curried on at premises in Foundation : oie 
Street, on which a School for 120 Boys was till lately Claims under Policies are now 
carried on, It is intended eventually to adapt these REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS 
premises to accommodate the limit of 150 Girls. Edinburgh, November, 1884. 

The Mistress will receive a fixed stipend of £100a tec ais 





year, and a capitation fee of £1 per girl. She will 


have, at her own expense, to provide her own COMPLETED SCHEME 


dai VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT 


Heap Mastrr—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


| Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 


of Plymouth College. 

High-class public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courta, cricket field, and 


| valnable exhibitions awarded annually to the 


Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 
| agers len — Mr. A. MAX 
4 WILKINSON, MA. (Harrow and Oxford), 
RECEIVES BOYS from eight to fourteen years of 
age to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
For prospectus and references, ad lress, Manningham 
House, Meads, Easthourne. 
GERMAN FAMILY living at 
? Gottingen, Hanover, is willing to RECEIVE 
asa BOARDER a BOY, YOUNG MAN, or LADY of 


| good family, desirous of studying under masters, or 


in the University or Schools. Every home comfort. 
sest references given and required.—Please address, 
FRAU v. K., care of Principal Tulloch, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, Fifeshire, N.B. 


I AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
A Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantazes for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and pres:nt Pupils.— 
St. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


rederick ad, Aste ‘fore » 30th J » inst. . . 
ee ee ee ee ee ee MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


PRESTON Tilia, SOHOOL for) THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


VHE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 


) 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 


perience, to be sé 
GE ). STEELE, 5 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. _____ | £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,900 only. 
PSWICH ENDOWED SCHOOLS. Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
mnsneinie ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been 
The GOVERNORS desire to APPOINT a HEAD | made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 
MISTRESS of the MIDDLE SCHOOL for GIELS Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 


y Office transacting so large a new business, 
Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 
payable a month after proof. 
&c., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
JAMES WATSON, Manazer 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





residence, 
The Appointment will be made, and the office will 


Scheme. Copies of the Scheme can be procured from 





Applications of Candidates (stating full particula s) 


28th next, to Mr. GEORGE J, NOTCUTT, Ipswich, 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, 
Ipswich. June lth, 1885. Special protection against omission t 





Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


WOOLLEY GREEN, near ROMSEY. j 
Mr. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for Competition at Freedom after one year from forfeitu 
the end of July a Scholarship of £50 for 5 years—i.e., The new explanatory Prospectus will be f 


he will take a pupil who shows decided ability and is VW; 
between the pi seven and nine for half his usual .The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions 





Public Schools. About 12 pupils taken. Candidates to > » RRO 
apply at once to A, M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley j made as at 31st December, 1886. 
Groen, Romsey. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





KUM 


be held in all respects subject to the provisions of the LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ed Pltape: Rosman Pg «rly =~ lama li SOCIETY. 

and testimonials to be forwarded on or before July The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 


o pay premiums : 


SCHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS. World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


re through suicide. 
orwarded on application. 
. Policies indisputable. 


terms, which are £100 a year. Preparation for the Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL. 
M = 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Se holarship. 

Experi imental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal, 

1878. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, ; 
with University Scholarship. 

Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, 

1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Experimental Physics (with B. Se. degree), 
Lond, ; with University Scholarship, 

First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 

1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 

Natural Sciences 'ripos, Camb. 

*Law Tripos, Camb, 

Further Seript ural Examination, Lona. 

1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 

Historie 1 Tripos, Camb, 

‘Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 

Classical Trip: s, Camb. 

1884, Historical Tripo: Camb. 

Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 

The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
. First Class of Honours, 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for !ndian and Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLAC i in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
WwW. YOU NG, K sq., M.A. 


RIGHTON | 




























“COLLEGE. 





PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. T. H a BEL CHER, M.A., Oxford. 
JICE-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWT ON, M.A., Cambridge, 
BOARDERS are RECEIVED by the Principal, C. 
G. Allum, i.sq., M.A.,and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, M.A. 
The Co lege has a Junior Department and a House 
for Boys under 13, in charge of D. C. Wickham, Esq., 
~ ‘New buildings, includirg Boarding-houses upon the 
most improved principle, are being added, 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
September hago 
W. M AD )DEN, M. R.A.S Ss iy § Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


The Trustees have Reduced the Fees at Kelly 
College to £54 per annum (for Boarders). 

At this Colleze-boys are prepared for the Univer. 
sities, Army, Navy, avd other txaminations, 

Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

The situation is healthy; the buildings spacious 
and airy; there is a lir:e playground, fives courts, 
gymnasium, and carpenter's shop. 

NEXT TERM begins on SE AD MBER 25rn. 

Apply to the HEAD MATER. 


G HERBOR} i SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. Fo further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD} MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 

OFFAT HYDROPATHIC and 
PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HY) ROPATHIO and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best establishments of the kind in the 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Spee ial attention is paid to the cuisine, 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
eretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
a.m. train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 









Now ready, cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. 
E L F I Ss L A WN D. 
A Fairy Story. 


By Captain PRESTON BATTERSBY, R.A., F.R.A.S. 





GRIFFITH, FARREN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, London; 
Temporary PREMISES, 33 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.— 8 tai 
dealers making esse: _ sn EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT~-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and sec that no other is substituted for it. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, 
which wiil cure the severest eases in half-in-honr, 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a s bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newpery and Sons 
37 Newgate Street. 





DR. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s eet. 


“*The distinguishing character of the 
autotype ae is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which mi: A themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 


are therefore specially adapted for all ‘The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of ch ldren or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


“It is for their revolation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
= process.”"—Portfolio, April, 
871. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Now ready. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only fine 
the places of honour of which they are 
well werthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 


in this Collection, Price 12s each. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, *' sabelene in relation to Household Art,’ with 1873. 
Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
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UARDIAN | aoe and LIFE 


Head Office—11 Bs ei Birect, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBan G. H. Grpss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Braumont W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | George Lake, Es > 
Esq Ri echt Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
gut Bonham-Carter,! Lefevre, LB. 
Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Oharles F. Devas, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, iis | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Es David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, EF Aucustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq - John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John @. 
Hubbard, M.P 
John Hunter, Esq 
Manager of Fire a t—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNE. 
Share Capital at pres <r P uid 7 






M.P. 
| Henry Vigne, Esq. 


and invested ..£1,000,000 
Total Funds upwar ds of 3, 3,903, 000 
Total Annnal income, over 758,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Age snts, on or before the 9th ad: vy of July. 


THE 
LtvERPoo! and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 

Total Invested Wands ......cicaivcoervesecscase . £6,911,400. 
The magnitude of the Company’ s business enables 
it to accept Insuranees onthe most favourable terms, 
LIFE DEPARTME?D —All descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuit at moderate rates. Par- 

ticipating Policies under new Table, payable at fixed 

age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation, 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polie’es in force —Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

Orricrs. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Lees, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingh: am, and Neweast le. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offi or from any of its Agents, 

pl ions for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


| Relates ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... . Harvin M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railws ay Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

O8 AT THE 
Trap Orrics—64 CORN HIL L, LONDON, E.0. 

Wii 4L IAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JHONIX K IRE OF ‘FIOR Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstanLisHep 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
arranged with promptitude and liber. 
WIL L TA M C. MACDONALD, ts 
rR S MACDONALD, 





















Loss claims 
ality. 

Joint 
Secretaries, 












STAB Lis! {ED 1851. 


BURg ice BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings Ch: ancery Lane, 

THREE per CENT, YTEREST allowed. on 
DEPOS ITS, repayable on ¢ 

TWO per CENT. IN’ st on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50, 

The Bank undertakes for Customers, free of 
charge , the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Va ui tbles; th @ co ection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Sha ures, =~ Faas Letters 
of Credit and Ci iar Notes iss 

The BIRKBEC K ALMAN ACK, Meith full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANC is Ra AV ‘EN 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
: remedies are unequalled 




















YSCROFT, Manager. 





PILLS. — 'Lhese 

throug ghout od wo gion i for bad les, wounds, foul sore:, 
l @ to directions given with 
id ‘bad leg, or ulcerous sore, 
cr long standiug, but will yield to 
ud curative properties. Many poor 
sulferers who have been patients i the large hospitals 
under the care of cminent surgeons, and have derived 
little or no benefit from their treatment, haye 
been thoroughly cured by Holloway’s Ointme mt and 
ills, For glan dul: u' swellings, tumours, scurvy, and 
diseases of the skin, there is nothing that can beused 
with so much benefit. In fact, in the worst forms of 
disease, dependent upon the condition of the blood, 

these mledicin es, used conj: vintly, are irresistible, 












UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... aaa we =£1,500,000 


Reserve Fund - £960, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3, 000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the ~— 8 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sext 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terme 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
ee, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E. C. 


COMME CIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ‘ tas wo = 
ToTAL INVESTED FunNDS Urwai ARDS OF Two MILLIoNs. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-E nd Office—8 Ps ul Mall, London, S .W. 





. £2,500,000 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


okham’s Pa 
PICTURE *INE AND” * FASTENERS 


Afford the most secuie and easy means of hanging 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regnlar supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 

Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1$74. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 





and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lis, ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3i{t., 28s: 4ft. Gin., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 19s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES rom £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 

















VHE [LF RACOMBE HO TEL. —On 
the verge of the Atlantic, Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Hote at s separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 


ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, “CHURCH SERVICES, &e. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGE D AND CATALOGUED. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Prestpent—Lorad- HOUGHTON. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Langnages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past. Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5: ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Seeretary and Librarian. 


Suitable for all roads and all seasons of the year. 

{YCLING. — PATENT CRYPTO- 

J DYNAMIC TWO-SPEED TRICYCLES, of the 
best construction, with high normal speed, and a 
reserve power-gear instantly available when hills, 
head-winds, or bad roads are encountered. Hills are 
thus climbed with ease, all excessive exertion is 
avoided, and a maximum of enjoyment attained. 
Also, CRYPTO-GEARED SOCIABLES and TAN- 
DE Ms, unsurpa es for speed and comfort. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Crypto” Two-speed Geir, can be fitted to 
Tricyeles alrealy in use.—For particulars, testi- 
monials, &c., cor to view, apply to the CRYPTO 
CYCLE CO., 73, Chiswe il Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C,. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
This stronghold was formilly opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on the 7th inst., and the Public 
are now invites 1 (on pres entation of card), to inspect 
any of the safes and strong rooms which remain un- 
occupied ; when the Manager will furnish full 
particul: urs of rents charg es, &e. 
The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing rand wi iting x rooms free of charge. 

















- «Dim ness of Sie rht and Blindness is fr equently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES, 


Scicntifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN ¥, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Te — a fre La a arl Lindsay, Sir Julius Benes 
dict, F. D, Dixon- Hartland, Esq., ‘M.P., Dr ee 
Cons = ay uecinten West minster Ho: I 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Serva 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming te 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 


FISHER’S 
kan 
GLADSTONE 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FKER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


_ tag 
FRY PR's CARACAS cocoa. 
**4 most delicions and valuable 

article.’ “ —Standard. 








BAG. 








PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA I ee! *S COCOA EXTRACT. 
ictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
»paART, Analyst for Bristol, 
TY PRIZE MEDALS. 


I UNVILLE’S OLD SH 






IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cas es for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and co., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














FINE OLD PURE 
=: MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—t2s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 

- AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Golds, &.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 115 Holborn, 
London. 
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This day is published. 


RECORDS OF ARGYLL. 


LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, and RECOLLECTIONS of ARGYLLSHIRE HIGHLANDERS, 
Collected chiefly from the Gaelic. 
With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans of the Highlanders, 


By. Lod ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


Illustrated with 19 Full-page Etchings, and printed on hand-made paper. 
4to, price to Subscriber:, £2 12s 6d. 


(When the Subscription List is complete, the price will be raised.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 


ROYAL MAIL 


ITS CURIOSITIES AND ROMANCE. 


By JAMES WILSON HYDE, 
Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 


T HE 


Second Edition, with additional matter and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


TIMES. 
‘* The whole of the volume is so full of fascination that once taken up it is difficult to lay it down.” 


: ; PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
**This volume is a storehouse of amusing anecdotes.” 


DAILY NEWS. 
“A book which is an interesting addition to post-office literatura, and it will be read with pleasure by 
thonsands who know nothing of the internal workings of the postal service.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“Mr. Hyde’s work certainly shows that, even at the present time, the business conducted by the post- 
office is not unfrequently enlivened by romantic incidents; while in antiquarian interest it is rich beyond the 


average.” 
SCOTSMAN., 

** A book of singular interest and excellence...... The book, in short, is far more interesting than most of 
the modern novels, and it will enable the country to understand better than it could otherwise understand 
the vast and complicated machinery by which one of the most ordinary and yet imperative requirements of 
modern life is carried out.’’ 





This day is published, 
THE TORPEDO SCARE! 
Experiences during the Turko-Russian War, 
By HOBART PACHA. 
Reprinted from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” with | 
additional matter, 
Crown 8vo, price ls, 


This day is published. 

| THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 
By E. D. GERARD, 

Author of ‘‘ Reata,”’ “ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 








3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








The E EXPOSITOR for J ULY, commencing a a How 


VOLUME, is now ready, CONTAINING the FIRST of a SERIES of PAPERS on the 


REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. 


By Rev. 8S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, and Canon 
of Christ Church, 


SEE the EXPOSITOR for JULY. 
The other Books of the Bible will be examined in succeeding numbers, and the principal changes explained by 
Rey. Canon KIRKPATRICK, M.A. Rev. Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. 7. &. CHET K, D.D. Rev. Prof, J. a. iniiains i. A. 


The EXPOSITOR for JULY also contains Articles ~~ MARCUS DODS, D.D.; G. A. SIMCOX, 
M.A.,; ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D.; Prof. GODET; Revs, A. C. JENNINGS, M.A., wal W. H. LOWE, 
M.A.; and a FINE PORTRAIT of BISHOP MARTENSEN. 

Etched by ManessE. PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


NOW READY, PRICE 7s Gd, WITH FRONTISPIECE 


T HE EXPOSITOR.. 


VOL. I.—NEW SERIES. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; and of any Bookseller. 


MISS INGELOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A Third Series of POEMS by JEAN INGELOW 


is now ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

The First and Second Series, reprinted with additional matier from 
the 23rd and 6th Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 vols., feap. 8vo, price 12s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





geo egghapa S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1885. No, DCCCXXXVII. Price 2s 6d, 
‘ees 


Tue DECLINE oF ArT: RoyaL ACADEMY AND Gros. 
VENOR GALLERY. 

Tue Waters OF HercuLes.—Conclusion, 

BECKET. 

Fortune’s WHEEL.—Part IV. 

Home TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. By an 
old Highlander. 

An Unknown Corony. 

Footprints. 

Lonpon :—1. THE Row and WESTMINSTER. Epistle 
toa Friend. By Scotigena Oxoniensis. 

FALL OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND Bioop. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. 
Smith. 
Victor Hugo. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
CaTHOLICIsM AND HISTORICAL OCriTICISM. By 
Principal Fairbairn. 7 
Tue Army OF Russia. By Capt. W. L. Davidson, 
Mrinp anv Motion. By G. J. Romanes, F.R S, 
Rus in URBE, OR GARDENING IN LONDON. By Mrs, 
H. R. Haweis. 
THE PRIMITIVE GHOST AND His REtatTions. By 
James G. Frazer. 
Cricket. By Lord Harris. 
LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By G. Monod, 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, OrrenTAL History. By Professor Sayce. 
II. Genera LITERATURE. 


a AND Company, LimiTEpD, 55 Ludgate 


Hill, E a. 
yee 
JULY. © 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue LATE Crisis AND THE NEW CABINET. 
Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY IsHMAEL, By Hugh 
Egerton. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND Home Rute. By G.B. 
Lancaster Woodburne. 
Srr WittiaM Napier. By T. R. E. Holmes, 
THE CONSERVATIVE PROVINCIAL Press. By B. 
A GLANCE AT THE Stace, By W. H. Pollozk. 
Wuat 1s Pusiic Oprnion? By H. D. Traill. 
Aw APPEAL TO MEN OF WEALTH. By Lord Brabazon. 
Our Work 1n Eayrr. By Baron Malortie. 
Some HiaHrer Aspects OF MESMERISM. By E. 
Gurney and Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Tue STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF CONSERVATISM. 
By a Looker-on. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





By Goldwin 


“NATIONAL REVIEW. 


25 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JULY. 
ConTENTS,. 

Court Royat. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,” 
“ Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 13. The Ems Water.— 
Chap. 14. The Monokeratic Principle.—Chap. 15. 
Wanted, a Housemaid.—Chap. 16. Venite. Mlur- 
trated by G. Du Maurier. 

THE FRANCONIAN JURA. 

MystErI0us Mrs, WILKINSON. Illustrated by R. 
Barnes. 

Hatr-DEVICE WORKERS. 

A CHINESE ASCOT. 

Rartnpow Goup. By David Christie Murray. Book 
IV.—How Aaron Whittaker hegan to long for the 
Rainbow Gold, and Job Round threw it away. 
Chaps. 1-3, 

London: Smit, Exper, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place. 


OURNAL ‘ pg SCIENCE, 
LY, 1885. 
Balited by D. Hack eae M.D., and Grorce H. 
SavaGE, M.D. Price 3s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

THE NARRATIVE OF Mr. H., THE PORTRAIT-PAINTHER 
ANALYSED AND OmrricaLLy Exanuinep, By W. 
A. Guy, M.D. 

Mora. OR Emorionat Insanity. By D. Hack Tuke, 
P.R.C.P. 


Tue Necessity FOR HospitaL TREATMENT FOR 
CuRABLE Cases oF Insanity. By 8. A. K. 
Strahan, M.D. 

A GLANCE AT Lunacy in Spain. By F, A. Jelly, M.B. 

Cursicat Notes anp Cases; THE Lunacy BILL; 
Lorp SHAFTESBURY, &c. 

London: J, and A, CuurcHiL1t, New Burlington 

Street. 





Now ready, for JULY, price ls. 


HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOS. 8S. EXELL, M.A. 
ConTENTS :—The Siagiom of God, by Rev. Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce, D. D.—The Old Testament in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, II., by Rev. Professor 
A. H. Sayce, M.A.—The Power of Satan.—Some 


Thoughts on a Difficult Problem, by Rev. Henry N.. 


Bernard, B.A.—The Patriarchal Times, III.—the 
Cradle of the Race, by Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, D.D. 
—The First Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
by Rev. J. Morison, D.D.—Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Cuark, 38 George Street. 
London: KrGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years. —Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham, Free for thirteen stamps, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 
Byrerve, Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 
vols, 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, 3 vols. 


MADAME de PRESNEL. By E. 


FRANCES PoyNTER, 2 vols. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Jonny 
Kent SPENDER. 3 vols. 


LAZARUS in LONDON. ByF. 


W. Rosrnson, Author of ‘No Church.” 3 vols. 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lya.t, Author of “ We Two,” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


In 1 vol., price 6s. 
A GIRL ARTIST. 
By C. R. EAGLESTONE, 
Author of “ The Siege of Constantinople.” 
The LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 
376 Strand, W.C. 





Demy 8vo, in 2 vols., aw Illustrated, price 


EDIAVAL MILITARY ARCHI- 
i TECTURE in ENGLAND. By G. T. Criark. 

“One of the most interesting works which have 
lately come before us.”’—Bui/dei 

“Mr. Clark has long been recognis sed as the first 
diving authority in England on the subject of castel- 
lated architecture.’—Academ y. 

** A work which will be recogn’sed as indispensable 
to every student of English ‘History i in the middle 
ages.”—Antiquarian, 

London: Wyman and £o0ns, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


Just completed (by the publication of Part 30), in 

4 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 564 Wood Engravings, £4. 
HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 

By Wiir1amM YarrRetL, V.P.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enl “ ‘ge .d, to the end of 
Vol. 2, by ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Zoology and Comparative peo ated in the University 
of Cambridge, &c, Continued by Howarp SAUNDERS, 

.L.S., F.Z8., &e. Supplements to the First and 

Second Editions are still on sale. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, Vol. 1, 538 pages, demy 8vo, price 9 20s. 
HISTORY of PRIVATE BILL 
LEGISLATION. By Freprrick CLIFFORD, 

Barrister-at-Law. Among other subjects treated in 
this volume are Inclosures, Canals, Railways, Tram- 
ways, Gas and Electric Lighting, Bills for Attainder 
and Restitution in Blood, Natural sation, Divorce 
and Separation, Rise and Development of Private 
Legislation, Royal Answers and Assents, Ingross- 
ment, Inrolment, Examples of Early Precedents, &e. 
Vol. 2(concluding the work) will appear in November, 
London: ButTERWORTH’S, Fleet Street. 











Now ready, 360 pages, demy 8vo, price los, 
USSIA in CENTRAL ASIA. 
Historical Sketch of Russia’s Progress in the 
East up to 1873, and the incidents which led to the 
Campaign against Khiva, with a description of the 
Military Districts of the Cancasue, Orenburg, and 
Turkestan. By Huco Stumm, Captain in the Hessian 
Hussars, &e. Translated into a by J. W. 
Ozanne and Captain H. Sacus. With Maps. 
London: HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mai all, S.W. 


7 wel: th Kaition, ee free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. <A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseasxs, By 
Rosert G, Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
London: C. MitcuKeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
ret Street ; Simpxin, MArsHALL, and Co, 


WO SEASIDE RESORTS.—See the 
BUILDER for this week (price 4d ; by post, 
4}d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also New Premises 
for Sir Henry Pe«k, City; Additions to the Victoria 
Hospital for Children; Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy, ‘‘ Edward I.,’’ by Mr. Hamo Thornycro't, 
A.R.A.; Bronze Statue as Candelabrum, Hotel de 
Ville, Paris; Oratory, St. Wilfred’s Home, Exeter ; 
House, Kensington ; Gable of Old House, Orpington ; 
New Light on a Statue by Polycleitos ; the Speculat- 
ing Builder, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 


OU BRAD of EDUCATION, 
No. 192, for JULY. 
1, ConstrucTIV Me IMAGINATION, by H. C. Bowen, 
2, FrENcH ScHooL Books, Pa t IT 
3. HoRNBILLISM. 
4, “Cave,” by Asc 
5. SORDELLO AT TE 


















tt R. Hope (concluded), 
= East Env. 





6. IrIsH ASSISTANT MISTRESSES (A REJOINDER). 

7. Five RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 

8. IraLian *‘ TOWN AND Gown.” 

9. A GirTON Girt (after Wordsworth). 

10, OccasionaL Notes; Reviews; ScHOOLS AND 


UNIVERSITIES ; TRANSLATION Prizes, &C, 
Price 6d, per post 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S NEW BOOKS. 





Ready this day, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in Half Morocco, Marbled Edges, 183. 


VOL. III. (BAKER-BEADON), ROYAL 8vo, OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME IV. will be published on OCTOBER Ist, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


From the ATHEN ZUM. little to criticise and much to admire in this volume, 
“Perhaps the most satisfactory among the many | which, as we are glad to think, sees Mr. Stephen and 
satisfactory features in the second instalment of Mr. | his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture.” 
Leslie Stephen’s great work is the comparatively 
short period of time which separates it from its pre- 
decessor...... There are no traces of undue hurry about | 
this volume, which is in every respect equal to that 
which opened the series. The staff of contributors is 
strengthened by the addition of some well-known 
names. A few unimportant shortcomings in the matter 
of proportion and arrangement were discernible in the | rate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter con- 
first part; in the present one there is hardly room | sidered as one of the most u:eful which the nineteenth 
for criticism on this score...... On the whole, there is | century has produced,” 


From the SPECTATOR. 

“Neither in fullness, in accuracy, nor in interest 
does the second volume show any falling off from its 
predecessor......We heartily thank the editor and his 
contributors for this second instalment of a work the 
value aud interest of which it is impossible to over- 





‘‘ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS OF THE YEAR.” 
—STANDARD 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of the “LIFE of 
FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his Brother-in-Law, GEORGE 
C. BOMPAS. 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


is now ready, with a Portrait, large crown 





Ready this day, 8vo, 12s 6d, Vol. III. of a new Translation, in 4 vols., of *‘ Don Quixote.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. 


By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 
A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Jonn Ormssy, Translator of the ** Poem of the Cid.’” 
*.* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published next Month. 


FROM THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

“Of Mr. Ormsby’s version we may say that, judging from the volumes already before us, it excels +l previous 
versions in a certain union of accuracy and sobriety aescs His book as a book is a very handsome one, without 
being unwieldy. It has an excellent introduction, bibliographical, biographical, and critical. His notes are 
excellent, short, to the point, and present at every occasion where the reader can justly demand them.” 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD” EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS : the SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 


With 11 Full-page Illustrations, and 54 Wood Engravings, by the Author, Charles Keene, and M, Fitzgerald, 
Large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, and C0.’S POPULAR 2s 6d SERIES. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oxtenant, Author of } WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. 


“ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Feap. 8vo, OLIPHANT, Author of “Carita,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, 2s 6d, limp cloth, 2 23 6d, 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO,’ POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Molly | DORIS. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 


Bawn.” Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2:. “Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 


cover, 2s. { Ready this day. 
MEHALAH: a Tale of the Salt Marshes. | JOHN HERRING. By the Author of 
By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring’’ &c. Feap, 


“*Mehalah,” &c, Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
8vo, boards, Pictorial Cover, 23. 


cover, 2s. {In the press. 
*.* The following Volumes of the 2s Series can now be had in feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 23 6d each :— 
MOLLY BAWN, PHYLLIS, Mrs. GEOFFREY, AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, ROSSMOYNE, DORIS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THIS DAY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol., 650 pp., demy Svo, cloth, price 21s, With Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations after Sketches by 
General Gordon. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS AT 
KARTOUM. 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 
With Introduction and Notes 
EGM™MoON‘*T 


By A. HAKE. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
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Vizetelly and Co. have just published the follow- 
ing New Books :— 


ONE VOLUME NOVELS, 6s EACH. 


The THREATENING EYE. 


Kniaut, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the * Falcon.’ ” 
“*When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a Threatening Eye.” 


The FORKED TONGUE. By R. Langstaff 


DE HavILuAND, Author of “ Enslaved,” &c. 
«Tis slander, whose edge is sharper than the sword, 
Whose tongue outvenoms all the worms of Nile.” 
ZOLA’S NEW REALISTIC NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, 464 pages, 5s. 


GERMINAL: or, Master and Man. 


lated without Abridgment from the latest French Edition. 
In royal 8vo, Illustrated with upwards of 80 1 9+ ia more than half of which 


The “ASSOMMOIR:” The Prelude to 
“Nana.” 


By Emie Zona, 
A PIQUANT BOOK. 
n small 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 3s 6 


CAROLINE "BAUER and the COBURGS. 


**Caroline Baner’s name became, in a mysterious and almost tragic manner, 
associated with those of two men highly esteemed and well remembered in Eng- 
land, Leopold, King of the Belgians, and Privce Albert’s trusty friend and adviser, 
Baron Stockmar.’’— Times. 

In 4to, 162 pages and upwards of 100 Engravings, in artistic picture cover, Ls. 


GORDON and the MAHDI: an Illustrated 


Narrative of the Soudan War. 
NEW VOLUME of “DU BOISGOBEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS.” 
Ornamental cover, Ls. 


In the SERPENTS’ COILS. By Fortuné Du 


BorsGobry,. 
Of the twenty volumes of the Gaborian and Dn Boisgohey Novels—the most 
intensely interesting works of fiction ever published—upwards of 300,000 volumes 
have been already sold. 


VIZETELLY and CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
FOLLOWING NEW EDITIONS: 


Second Edition, 6s. 


Mr. BUTLER’S WARD. A One-Volume 


Novel. By F. Marner Roprnson, 
“* Woll and pathetically—nay, powerfully —written.”’—Ilustiatel News. 
‘Her characters are not only new to fiction, but true to life.”’—Graphic. 


Fourth Edition, 450 pages, 6s. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE: a Realistic Novel. 


By GeorGE Moore, Author of “A Modern Lover. 

**A Mummer’s Wife,’ in virtue of its vividness a presentation and real 
literary skill, may be regarded as a representative example of the work of a 
literary school that has of late years attracted to itself a good deal of notoriety.” 
—Spectator, 


E. F. 


Trans- 


THE 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s 6d, 


A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore 


Author of “A Mummer’s Wife.”’ 
**Tt would be difficult to praise too highly the strength, truth, delicacy, and 
pathos of the incident of Gwynnie Lloyd, and the admirable treatment of the 
great sacrifice she makes. The incident is depicted with skill and beanty.”— 


Spectator. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 5:. 
HIGH LIFE in FRANCE under the 
REPUBLIC. By E. C. Grenvitie-Murray, Author of “Sidé Lights on 
English Socicty,”’ &e. 
© Take this book as it stands, with the limitations imposed upon its author by 
circumstances, and it will be found very enjoyable...... The volume is studded with 
shrewd observations on French life at the present day.”—Spectator. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine 


Street, Strand. 





RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, price 10s, half-bound, 


y= of the REIGN of KING EDWARD the 
THIRD: YEARS 12 and 13. Edited and Trans!ated by LukrE OwEN 
Pike, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ A History of Crime 
in England,” 


*.* Apart from the value of the Year-hooks as law reports, they illustrate, or 
can be made to illustrate, not only what is generally known as legal and constitu. 
tional history, but the actual effect of the laws and constitution in operation, 
They shew, or can be made to shew, not only what the law was, and what use 
was made of it by Judges and Couns sel, but much also of the social conditions of 
the litigants, and even of persons who were not litigants at all. The Year-books, 
too, are sources of philolozical information quite sui generis. They are not only 
a great storehouse of the French language as used in England, but they also 
exhibit that language as employed in every-day speech by the most highly 
educated Englishmen of the period. 


London: LonaMmans and Co, and Trupner, and Co. Oxford: Parker and Cre 
Cambridge: MacmILian and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Buack, and Doveras 
and Fouts. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited. 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 
Now ready, Vol. 8, 1534 to July. In imperial 8yo, price 15s, cloth. 
{(ALENDAR of LETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC, of the REIGN of HENRY VIII, preserved in Her 


Majesty’s Public Recor d Offic 2e, the British Museum, &e. Arranged and Catalogued 
by JAMES GarrDNER, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 


*,* These volumes contain summaries of all State Papers and Correspondence 
reli iting to the reign of Henry VIII. in the Public Record Office, of i hose formerly 
in the State Paper Office, in the British Museum, the Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other Public Libraries ; and of all letters that have appeared in 
print in the works of Burnet, Strype, and others. Whatever authentic original 
material exists in England relative to the reli gious, political, parliamentary, or 
social hi-tory of the country during the reign of Henry VIIL., whether despate ‘hes 
of ambassadors, or proceedings of the army, navy, treasury, or ordnance, or 
records of Parliament, appointments of officers, grants from the Crown, &c., will 
be found calendared in these volumes, 






London: Lonemans and Co., and Trusner and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co, 
Cambridge: MacmILLAN and Co. Edinburgh : A, and C, Brack, and Dovenas 
ani Foutis. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited. 





FICTION FOR THE WORLD’S NEWSPAPER 
PRESS, 1885-6-7. 


HE following DISTINGUISHED NOVELISTS will 
_supply WORKS of FICTION for Serial Publication in Newspapers, com. 
mencing at the date given, or thereabouts, against each name :— 


G. M. FENN asi (July, 1885.) 
B. L. FARJEON .. ; (Sept., 1885.) 
AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN ” (Sept., 1885.) 


WILKIE COLLINS (Nov., 1885.) 
DORA RUSSELL (Jan., 1886.) 
FREDK. BOYLE (Feb., 1886.) 


Mrs. OLIPHANT ne 
W. CLARK RUSSELL . axe ean 
L.T. MEADE .. =r wos 
WILLIAM BLACK 
JOSEPH HATTON 
M. E. BRADDON... es ‘i (March, 1887.) 
WALTER BESANT _... ane (Sept., 1887.) 
Each Story will run for Six Months. 
(Stories of from Three to Ten Instalments are also supplied.) 


Newspaper Proprietors, British or Foreign, who desire to publish Stories by the 
most eminent Authors, are respectfully requested to communicate with— 


TILLOTSON and SON, Bolton Evening News Office, 
62 LUDGATE aes, LONDON. 


AND SON § NEWSPAPER 
FICTION. 


OF OUR AUTHORS. 


LUCY, H. W. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE. 
McOARTHY, JUSTIN. 
MARRYAT, FLORENCE, 
MATHEKS, HELEN, 
MEADKE, L. T. 

MURRAY, D. C. 
OLIPHANT, Ms, 

“ QUIDA.” 

PAYN, JAMES, 
ROBINSON, F. W. 
RUSSELL, DORA. 
RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 
SAUNDERS, JOHN, 
SMART, HAWLEY. 
WESTALL, WILLIAM. 
WINGFIELD, Hon. LEWIS. 
AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 


(April, 1886.) 
(July, 1886.) 
(Ang., 1886.) 
(Oct., 1886.) 
(Dec., 1886.) 





TILLOTSON 


SOME 
ALEXANDER, Mrs. 
BANKS, Mrs, G. L. | 
BESANT, WALTER. | 
BLACK, WILLIAM, 

BOYLE, FREDK, 

BRADDON, M. E. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA, 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT, 

COLLINS, WILKIE. 

DOUDNEY, SARAH, | 
FARJEON, B. L. } 
FENN, G. MANVILLE. 
FOTHERGILL, JESSIE. | 
FRANCILLON, R. C, 

HARDY, THOMAS, 

HATTON, JOSEPH, | 
HAY, MARY CECIL. | 
LINTON, Mrs. LYNN. \ 


British or Foreign Newspaper Proprietors who desire to publish Stories by the 
most Eminent Authors, are respectfully requested to communicate with 


TILLOTSON and SON, Bolton Evening News Office, 
62 LUDGATE chine LONDON, 


VERE FOSTERS WATER- COLOUR SERIES. 





Jast published, in Four Parts, 4to, 1s each; or complete in 1 vol., cloth extra, 6s. 


LESSONS IN THE ART OF 
ILLUMINATING. 


A Series of Examples selected from Works in the British 
Museum, Lambeth Palace Library, and the South 
Kensington Museum. 


With Practical Instructions, and a Sketch of the History of the Art. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ A History of London,” ‘‘ Memorials of the Savoy Palace,” &e. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


TTPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two sti umps, OF 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 10), on appli = on to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurTsipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





ND cicdasencencuiicenmnacen £10 10 0j Narrow Column.......ccccccossesces £310 0 
Half-Paze. s Half-Column We 5 0 
Quarter-Page ....ccscccccccesoseccese 212 6 | Quarter-Columm...........0.ssccceee 017 6 


Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words) 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts fora Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. ei Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
‘ pT tg “2 ES Ccase O14 6.00 FS 
Including postage to any "of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 110 6...... C18: S80 2 8 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... sen Ne Oo ceise 016 3....0 8 2 





XUM 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONY 
BOOKS. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE in TUDOR TI MES. With 180 Autotypes, Etchings, Engravings, 
Maps, aml Plans. 1 vol. {to, 400 pp., in large tyre, on superfine toned paper, 
£15s, By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of the “ Historical 
Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton Court,” ‘A New Guide to Hampton 
Court,” &c. 


This work gives a detailed narrative of events at Hampton Court from the 
earliest times, with anecdotes of Cardinal Wolsey, Henry VIIL., Catherine of 
Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymonr, Catherine Howard, Catherine Parr, 
Edward VL, the Protector Somerset, Q: eet y, King Philip, pan Elizabeth, 
the E arl of Lei ces ter, &e. An account ven of the architectural and anti- 
quarian features of the Palace, and of many Litherto unexplored and unidentified 


nooks. 





Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


HISTORICAL RICHMOND. 


BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
[Richmond: Hiscorr and Son. | 


By Edwin 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘CAMBRIDGE TEXTS with NOTES.” 
THE ANDROMACHE of EURIPIDES. 
With English Notes for Young Students, and an Introduction, By F. A. 
Is 


Paty, M.A., LL.D. Feap. § 
{Cambridge : 










> 


Feap. 8y9, 23. 


TALES for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Arranged, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. H. Wetts, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Merchant Taytors’ School. 


F.r the use of Pupils preparin the Public Schools, Local, Military, and 


FRENCH ZEXAMINATION PAPERS in 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 


and IDIOMS. Compiled by A. M. M. 
SrepMan, M.A. Crown 8yo, pp. 122, price 2s 6a. 





Demy 8vo, 4s 6d, 


EUCLID.—Book I. With Notes and 
Exercises for the Use of Preparatory Schools and Candidates preparing for 
Naval Cadetship and &: Eonahnrst Preliminary Examinations. By Brairu- 
WAITE ARNETT, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“ Well adapted to its pu — e% proofs arranged so that it is easy to follow the 
steps of the reasoning.”’= Cambridge Review, 
{Cambridge : 









DeiagutTon, Beir, and Co 


NEW VOLUME of BELL’S READING BOOKS, 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS. A Selection, 


sh Version of Dr. Scort, by G. C, Bas KETT, 
izly bound, Is, 







Rewritten from the Original 
Illustrated, small post Syo, str 


NEW VOLUME cf BELL'S READING BOOKS. 


Sir ROGER de _COVERLEY, and other 


Essays. F rom the Spe Selected and Arranged by WALTER N. Dew. 
Small post 8vo, strong re oe md, Is. 


Catalogues on application, post-free to any part of the World. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature on 











HISTORY ARCH AOLOGY SCIENCE [TORY | POETRY 
BIOGRAPHY THEOLOGY NATURAL HIS-| ART 
TOPOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES | PHILOSOPHY FICTION 
With Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 
FRENCH SPANISH DANISH LATIN, 
GERMAN PORTUGUESE ICELANDIC and 
ITALIAN SWEDISH ANGLO-SAXON GREEK, 








Price 3s 62 or 5s per volume (with exceptions), 





RGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


London: GE 


The FORTN IGHT LY RE VIEW, tow JULY. 


EDITED BY T. H. S. ESCOTT, 

ConTENTS, 
Loca GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND, 
Vicror Hugo. By Henry Céard. 
THE Wine Deries. By F. G. Walpole. 
Two Days In THE Brixwortn Union. By Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Roman Lire anp CHanracter. By F. | Marion Crawford. 
Danaers OF MepicaL Speciatism, By H. B. Donkin, M.D. 
Mr. J. R. Lowetr. By H. D. Traill. 
PROFESSOR Mivarr on Instinct. By George J, Romanes, F.R.S, 
A JoKe or A Jon? By a Member of Convocation. 
THE Future or Soutu Arnica, By Frederic Mackarness. 
FLEEMING JENKIN—IN MEMORIAM. By Professor Sidney Colvin, 
THE RapicaL PRoGRAMME.—VII, TAXATION AND FINANCE, 
Home AND Forrian AFFAIRS, 














CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


The STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 


IMPEACHMENT “ Sir ELIJAH IMPEY. By Sir Jawes Fitzsames 
STEPHEN, K.C.S.1., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
Bench Divis sion, 2 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 15s. 

NEW WORK by Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


DISCOURSES in AMERICA. By Matthew 


ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4: 6d, 
[Mae mill an’s 4s 62 Series.—New Vol. now 

















NE Ww BOOK by E DWIN A. _ ABBOTT, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of his Life 


and Works. By Epwin A. Anzorr, D.D., Author of “Bacon and Essex,” 
Editor of Bacon’s s”; for merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 
Sears high testimony to Dr. Abbott’s powers as a critic.”—Academy. 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James 


Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. S8vo, 12s 6d. 


ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures. 


By GEorGE GaBrieL Strokes, M.A., F.R.S. » &C., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
and Lueasian Professor of Mz ithematic Ss in ‘the sUniversity, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, First Course, On the NATURE of LIGHT.—Second Course, On 
LIGHT as a MEANS of INVESTIGATION. Each 2s 6d. 


“GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., and Fentox 
JoHn ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 43 6d; 18mo, roan, red edges, 5s 6d. 


N EW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 
‘“*Mr. Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” ‘A Roman Singer,’ &e. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 12s. 
“The plot is full of human interest...... This drama of intense passion, 
chastened by heroic thoug rht, is the finest work that its author has yet pro- 
duced.’ —Mornii ng Post. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
STORIES REVIVED in THREE VOLUMES. By 
Henry James, Author of “The Americar,” ‘*The Europeans,’ &e. 
3 vols. Crown 8v0, 3ls 61. 
*,* The majority of the stories contained in these volumes Lave not been 
previously published in England. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. By Charlotte M. 


Yonge, Author of ** The Heir of Red lyffe,” &e. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 12s. 




















Popular Edition, One ‘Shilling. 


ANYHOW STORIES for CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp. With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is ; cloth, 1s 6d. 

An ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, Demonstrator of Biology, Normal School of 
Scic nee and Royal School of Mines, Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy, St. 
George’s Hos spital Medical School, London, With a Preface by Professor 
He XLEY, P.R.S. Medium 4to, Ls. 


Second Edition, Fifth Thousand, Revised ar and J Enk: weed. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By ‘Archibald 


Gerkir, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Lon- 
don, &e. With Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Medium 8vo, 28s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 309, for 


— price Is. Contains :— 
AN AUSTRALIAN APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH DEMocRACY. 
Mrs. Dymonp.—Ch aps. 16-19. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
MARLBOROUGH. 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN SCANDINAVIA. 
From Monte Vipreo To Paracuay.—II. (Conclusion.) 
A WaLkinG Tour In THE LANDES, 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MR. HENRY IRVING ON THE ART OF ACTING. 
See “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE” for July. 


PRO OFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


for JULY, 1885, contains :— 

1. REFLECTIONS. Engraved by R, Taytor, from a Drawing by 
Gro, L. Seymour. Frontispiecs. 

2. The ART of ACTING. By Henry Irvine. 
Mr. Henry Irving, engraved by O. Lacour. 

. PILGRIMAGE of the THAMES. Part I. 
Wuirte. With Illustrations. 

.In the LION’S DEN (coneluded). 
Herring.” 

5. In the NEW FOREST. Part Il. By Maser Cotttns. With 
Illustrations. 

6. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). 
With Illustrations. 

7. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Hvueu Conway, 
Author of “ Called Back.” 

8. IN MEMORIAM HUGH CONWAY. By J. Comyns Carr. 








With Portrait of 
By A. Hastincs 


co 


By the Author of “John 


> 


By Water CRANE. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S POPULAR NOVELS 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


o. I 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? | Valerie’s Fate. 


‘By BESANT and RICE. 
Ready-Money Morti- | By Celia’s Arbour. 








boy. The Monks of Thelema 
With Harp & Crown. | ’Twas in Trafalgar’s 
This Son of Vulcan. Bay. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 





Case of Mr. Lucraft. | Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. | Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Condi- | The Captains’ Room. 
tions of Men. Allin a Garden Fair, 


By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. Chronicles of 
Savage Life. Man’s Land. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog | Californian Storiés. 
Luck of Roaring Gabriel Conroy. 
Camp. Flip. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. | The New Abelard. 
A Child of Nature. The Martyrdom of 
God and the Man. Madeline. 

Annan Water. Love Me for Ever. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. The New Magdalen. 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 
The Dead Secret. The Law and the Lady. 
Queen of Hearts. The Two Destinies. 
My Miscellanies. The Haunted Hotel. 
_ The Woman in White. | The Fallen Leaves, 
The Moonstone. Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch. Heart and Science. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. Sweet and Twenty. 
Transmigration. | Frances. 

From Midnight to | The Village Comedy. 
Midnight. You Play me False. 
A Fight Ww vith Fortune. Bi: icksmith & Scholar uw. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. Oliver Twist. . 
The Pickwick Papers. Nicholas Nickleby. 








No- 

















By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 





By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. Never Forgotten. 
Polly. 








The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Sev enty- -five Brooke Street. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 


Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Dast. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 





Thornicroft’s Model. 


The Dark Mollecn, 
Ouliehate Castle. 


Patricia Kemball. 
Leam Dundas. 


Under which Lord ? 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


bours. 
My 

Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 


Paul Faber. 


The Evil Kye. 


Open! Sesame ! 


A Little Stepson. 
By D. 


A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. 


The World Well Lost. 


Harvest of Wild Oats. 








By VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


‘By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
| The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


By JEAN INGELOW. _ 
Fated to be Free. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
| Queen of Connaught. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


| Number Sev enteen. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
| With a Silken Thread. 


The Atonement of | Rebel of the Family. 
| “My Love? 


Ione. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Maid of Athens. 


Waterdale Neigh- | Linley Rochford. 
| Miss Misanthrope. 
Enemy’s}| Donna Quixote. 

| The 


Comet of a 
Season. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


£ Thomas Wingfold. 


By KATHARINE S. . MACQUOID. 
| Lost Rose. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. | 


Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. 


By the Gate of the 
Sea. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


By OUIDA. 


Pascarel. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 

A Village Conimune. 
Bimbi. 

In Maremma. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. | Humorous Stories. 


A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 


A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst.. | 
The Clyffards of | 


Clyffe. 


The Family Scape- | 
; Under One Roof. 


grace. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Gwendoline’s  Har- | 
vest. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 


| Like 
Son. 

A Marine Residence, 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 


Father, Like 


High Spirits. 


| Carlyon’s Year. 


A Confidential Agent. 
Some Private Views. 
From Exile. 

| A Grape fromaThorn. 
| For Cash Only. 
Kit. 

| The Canon’s Ward. 


Women are Strange. | The Hands of Justice. 


‘By W. CLARK RUSSELL. _ 
Round the Galley Fire. 


‘By ‘CHARLES READE. | 


Never Too Late to 
Mend. 

Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His 
Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Little, Love 
Long. 

Foul Play. 

Cloister and Hearth. 

Course of True Love. 


Autobiography of a 
Thief. 

A Terrible Tempta- 
tion. 

The Wandering 
Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and 
Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men 
and other Animals. 

The Jilt. 

Readiana. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
| Fairy Water. 


Ifer Mother’s Darling. 
Uninhabited House. 
Weird Stories. 


The Prince of Wales’s 
Gar den Party. 


By G. A. SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. | Guy Waterman. 


One Against 
World. 


the | The Lion in the Path. 
c The Two Dreamers. 


By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


Joan Merry weather. 
M: rgaret & Elizabeth. 


The High Mills. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


togues apd Vagabonds. 


- By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Arabian Nights. 





Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 


One by One. 
A Real Queen. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 


What will the World | The Flower of the 


Say? 
In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 


| Queen of the Meadow. 


| In Pastures Green. 


Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 





The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 





By WILLIAM GILBERT. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
James Duke. 


The Wizard of the 


Mountain. 


The Braes of Yarrow. 





By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. An Idle Excursion. 
A Tramp Abroad. | A Pleasure Trip on 
Stolen White| the Continent of 
Elephant. Europe. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 


By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
By EDMUND YATES. 


, Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 











By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The ¥ iolin- Play er. 


“By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live | The Land-Leaguers. 








Now. Mr. Scarborough’s 
I'amily. 
Senator. John Caldigate. 


The Golden Lion of 
Granpere. 


Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. | 
Kept in the Dark. | 


‘By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 


Anne Furness. | Like Ships upon the 
Mabel’ 8 Progress. Sea. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &e. 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
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